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PURCELL’S CHURCH MUSIC 


PURCELL’S contemporaries seem to have held the opinion that it 
was above all in his church music that he excelled: Tudway indeed 
goes so far as to speak of his compositions for the theatre as ‘ trifles 
in comparison of the solemn pieces he made for the Church’ On 
the other hand, the tendency at the present moment is perhaps rather 
to undervalue his church music. The more serious historians of 
English music are inclined to withhold from it the highest praise, and 
to give the preference to some of his work of other kinds. ‘ Purcell 
touched, as no one else did, the music of his age at every point, 
and has left great works in every department, but it is eminently 
characteristic of the period that he was not, altogether, most at home 
in his church music.’ ‘ With all their imperfections on their heads, 
Purcell’s anthems form a collection of splendid music, even if we feel 
that his true greatness is hardly, save for a handful of exceptions, 
represented in them to a really adequate extent.’ These quotations from 
Dr. Walker's History of Music in England (pp. 152 and 154), present 
with fairness a judgement on Purcell’s church music which has found 
acceptance of late years. No doubt the matter is one on which critics 
will agree to differ. Those, however, who take the older view will find 
that some explanation is necessary of an opinion held by authorities 
who are worthy of all consideration; and will probably find it in the 
fact that at the present time there is no good edition of Pureell’s 
church music. Whenever it can be made accessible with a good text, 
and then be carefully prepared and sympathetically sung, it will be 


strange if his wonderfully sincere and devotional church music is not. 


found to stand at least on an equality with his music for the theatre 
or his choral odes. 

Purcell was a practical choir-master, and composed his church 
music with a view to the choirs who were going to sing it. Thus it 
happens that, with certain not very numerous exceptions, his anthems 
fall into two main divisions: those which he wrote for Westminster 
Abbey, and those which he wrote for the Chapel Royal. 


+ Tudway’s letter to his son, quoted in Hawkins’s History, v. p. 92. 
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At the Abbey, it is evident that he had a large and highly trained 
choir, and that he could rely upon plenty of trustworthy boys: he 
had no instruments, however, but the organ for his accompaniments. 
And therefore it came about, that for the Westminster choir he 
composed those solemn, massive anthems, which, though some contain 
passages of Verse, chiefly depend upon the Full Choir for their 
effect. Some of them are written in four parts,’ but some are in five or 
six, or as many as eight parts. These Westminster anthems are not 
among Purcell’s maturest works, being written between 1680 and 
1682, and they are not free from the crudities to which exception is 
often taken by modern critics; but among them are to be found such 
masterpieces as ‘Lord, how long’; ‘Remember not, Lord’; ‘O Lord 
God of Hosts’; and the fine fragment, ‘Hear my prayer, O Lord.’ 

When, in 1682, Purcell received his appointment at the Chapel 
Royal, he found an entirely different set of conditions. Here he 
found a number of fine solo singers among the men; but though there 
were twelve boys, it would seem that he did not care to depend upon 
them at al]. For he very seldom writes for a Treble in the Verse,? 
and he reduces the Chorus parts to the smallest possible dimensions, 
generally giving the Chorus merely a page at the end of an anthem 
to make an effective finish. But as a distinctive feature he found 
a full string band in addition to the organ for accompaniments. It 
was for the Chapel Royal, therefore, that he: composed that beautiful 
series of Verse Anthems with string accompaniments, varying of course 
in detail from time to time, but most generally planned for Counter- 
Tenor, Tenor, and Bass solo singers. This is a form of anthem which, it 
appears, is not now highly esteemed, and for which excuses seem to be 
thought necessary, but which is really a very admirable form of anthem 
if the conditions are granted under which Purcell had to write. 

The modern prejudice against the Purcellian Verse Anthem may 
perhaps in some cases be due to a misconception as to the composer’s 
aims. Later composers have sometimes treated the Verse Anthem as 
if it were a miniature Oratorio, as a succession of Arias, Duets or Trios, 
and Choruses, each rather elaborately worked out and complete in 
itself, so that any part of it might be detached and possibly even 
sung, if desired, in a Concert Room and still make its effect. Now, 
if students, having some such design in their minds, turn to Purcell’s 


1 There are also a few Verse anthems with organ accompaniments which seem 
to belong to this period. 

3 The florid Treble solo anthem ‘My song shall be alway’, I assume to have been 
written for some special boy on some special occasion : it is quite exceptional. Of the 
published anthems which appear to have been composed for the Chapel Royal, Treble 
parts in the Verse are found in ‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all’; and in ‘I will 
give thanks unto Thee’, which is closely akin to it. Also in the later anthems 
‘OQ sing unto the Lord ’; ‘O give thanks’; and ‘ Blessed are they that fear’. 
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Verse Anthems, they are liable to disappointment, for they will find 
nothing of this kind. They will find, it is true, passages for a single 
voice, or for two or three voices; but these may very possibly appear 
to them to be a succession of ineffective scraps, ill-contrived for vocal 
display, and deficient in tunefulness. The Purcellian Verse Anthem 
is not to be thought of as a series of Arias and Duets. It isa passage 
of Scripture illustrated by a musical setting; bits of it cannot be 
detached without losing in effect, and it must be regarded as a com- 
plete whole. The musical setting is a running commentary on the 
words, whose meaning with Purcell is always a matter of important 
consideration. Sometimes this commentary is entrusted to a single 
voice, sometimes to two or more voices; sometimes it is simple and 
straightforward, sometimes it is more or less ornamented; but in 
whatever manner it is arranged, it nearly always consists of Decla- 
mation as opposed to Song: and the voices follow one another in 
the exposition, until a pause is provided by the instrumental Ritornelli 
or Symphonies, which are written in such a style as will carry on the 
train of thought, or fix the attitude of mind appropriate to the words 
which have been, or are to be, set forth by the singers. 

The Verse Anthem, which, thus regarded, may be said to have 
reached its highest perfection in the hands of Purcell, had been known 
in some form or other for quite a century before his time. A brief 
outline of its history may be roughly sketched, but it is impossible, 
with the scanty evidence which is all that is accessible at present, to 
speak with great certainty upon the subject. It may be supposed 
that Tye and the earliest composers for the Anglican Service, wrote 
none but Full Anthems: certainly in Day’s Morning and Evening 
Prayer, 1565, which is a fairly representative collection of Edwardian 
church music, there are no Verse Anthems. It was perhaps in the 
quarter of a century following Day’s publication, that the Verse 
Anthem came into existence’; at any rate the first Verse Anthems 
with instrumental accompaniments to appear in print were Byrd’s 


1 The Verse or Solo Anthem, with instrumental accompaniment, was, I have no 
doubt, the direct offspring of the accompanied songs, introduced by the children of the 
various chapels and cathedrals into the plays which they performed at court and else- 
where in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign. The early Verse Anthems differ in 
no respect from these Theatre songs in style as far as the music is concerned. They 
have (it is true) parts for Chorus as well as Solo voices, which the extant settings 
of Theatre songs have not; but some of the children’s plays had songs designed for 
Solo and Chorus as we know from the word-books, and we may assume that they often 
contained passages for chorus, although the settings of songs which can certainly 
be said to be extracted from plays do not possess them as they have come down to us. 
The earliest Verse Anthem which I have met with is a ‘When as we sat’ (of which the 
Organ part isin the Christ Church Library, Oxford), composed by Richard Farrant, who 
supplied music for the Windsor Children’s plays till his death in 1580. 
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‘Christ rising’ and ‘Christ is risen’, published in 1589 in his Songs 
of Sundrie Natures. Verse Anthems by the chief Elizabethan com- 
posers followed, many of which were printed in the various publica- 
tions of the day, or in later collections such as Barnard’s Selected 
Church Musick, 1641; and many more are still to be found in MS. 
Instruments of different kinds were used very generally in accompani- 
ments in the larger choirs, from Elizabeth’s reign down to the time of 
the Commonwealth, the instruments most frequently employed being 
the Viol family and Cornets in all sizes, with Sackbuts (Trombones), 
and sometimes perhaps Flutes. The treatment of the Solo voices and 
of the instruments in these earliest Verse Anthems is precisely the 
same as the treatment of voices in madrigals: the Solo voice part 
is merely one contrapuntal part out of several; and it was only by 
slow degrees that the Solo voice came to be promoted to a predominant 
part to which the instruments were subsidiary. To Orlando Gibbons 
is given (provisionally) the credit of having been the first Englishman 
to impart some of the seventeenth-century spirit to his church music ; 
and it is noteworthy, as being exactly what one would expect,! that 
& more modern feeling is to be found in Gibbons’s church music than 
in his madrigals. Dr. Walker has pointed out (p. 76 of his History) 
some ‘forecasts of future methods’ in Gibbons, and it is in Verse 
Anthems like ‘Glorious and powerful God’, and even more perhaps 
in ‘ Blessed are all they ’ (written it would seem for Lord Somerset’s 
wedding in 1614) that we find the germ of Purcell’s music. 

So attractive did the Verse Anthem prove, that in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century, in what Roger North calls the 
‘ paridisicall’ part of the reign of Charles I, it seems to have dis- 
placed the Full Anthem to some extent; certainly in 1635, in the 
Chapel Royal book of anthem-words, there are 152 Single (i.e, solo) 
Anthems, and only sixty-five Full Anthems. This period was very 
prolific in church music which is now almost entirely ignored by 
historians, and produced a number of musicians whose names, with 

1 The cause that led perhaps more than any other to the breakdown of the Modal 
System, was a desire for fresh means of emotional expression, the possibilities of the 
old system having been exhausted by the great writers of the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was gradually discovered by dint of constant experiment in licences and 
breaches of rule, that the methods which had been forbidden by the old rules were 
those of all others which gave the most vivid emotional results. That the generation 
in England which produced Laud and Nicholas Ferrar ; George Herbert and Crashaw ; 
and a host of lesser poets of religion, should seize at once on the new modes of expres- 
sion as an outlet for religious emotion, need surprise no one. But documents and 
dates are badly needed, to throw light upon the important transition period ; without 
them the efforts of the best intentioned historians are but fumbling and guess-work. 
It is very discreditable to English musicians that no systematic attempt has ever been 


made to print the masses of manuscript which exist ; of which if only a small part were 
printed, the history of seventeenth-century music might at least be made intelligible. 
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& few exceptions,' are quite forgotten; men who individually were of 
no great importance, but whose work tended in the direction of 
Purcell. During the Commonwealth a stop was put for a time to all 
public performance of church music (though no doubt a good deal may 
have been written privately), but there was no halt in the general 
advance in music; and at the Restoration there were musicians ready 
to resume their work as composers of church music, not of course at 
the point where it had been broken off nearly twenty years before, 
but at the point which music in general had now reached. Among 
them were men like Henry Lawes and Matthew Locke, who could hold 
the ground until the time came when Captain Cooke had trained his 
Chapel Royal choir-boys to step into their places. Of Captain Cooke's 
boys it is only necessary to name Pelham Humfrey and John Blow, at 
whose hands the Verse Anthem received its final form ; and Henry 
Purcell who arrived at the right moment to find it ready for him to 
work in. 

The interval of nearly twenty years during which the public per- 
formance of church music was interrupted, happened to coincide with 
a very interesting period of general growth and rapid development in 
music. Consequently, when the elaborate musical services at the 
Chapel Royal were resumed at the Restoration, novelties and changes 
were introduced which, had they gradually found their way into 
church use, would have caused little comment, but which, coming as 
they did quite suddenly, had the effect of a revolution. The chief of 
these innovations was the substitution of a string band (with Violins 
instead of Treble Viols) for the old orchestra of Viols, Cornets, and 
Sackbuts. And together with the Violin, of course came concerted 
music of a kind which was specially designed for and suited to the 
instrument. Lully, with whose work Charles may have been 
acquainted in France, was the first distinguished writer, if not the 
originator, of this kind of music, and naturally his music was the 
model which English writers set before them. There were, needless 
to say, laudatores temporis acti, like Evelyn, who disapproved of the 
change; and indeed the disappearance of the old wind instruments 
was to be regretted ; for the English players had gained a reputation 
as performers on wind instruments, and without doubt their discon- 
tinuance had an effect upon the development of orchestral accompani- 
ments in England. But as regards the stringed instruments, it is 
certain that Viols had for a long time been obsolescent; Violins had 
been played for two or three generations by the King’s Musicians, 
though not in the Chapel, and after the brilliant performances of 


1 In this Chapel Royal word-book, the brothers Lawes are the best-known composers 
named, of those who belong to this period. 
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foreign violinists, such as Baltzar, had shown what the capabilities of 
the instrument were, there could only be a question of how soon the 
Viol should disappear and the Violin take its place. 

The credit for these innovations is given to Charles II, but it seems 
very likely that the part which he played in modelling the Restoration 
school of church music may easily be over-estimated. Unquestionably 
he was not without influence, for he was a man who liked to have the 
best of everything, and without doubt saw that he got it at the Chapel 
Royal as elsewhere. Moreover, he ‘greatly encouraged the young 
composers,’ as Tudway? tells us (who was in a position to know, for he 
was one of them), ‘by indulging their youthful fancys, so that every 
month at least, and afterwards oftener, they produced something new 
of this kind.’ And indeed, he proved his interest in the Chapel music 
and in the young composers, by sending one of the most promising 
boys, Pelham Humfrey, to France, to learn the latest fashionable 
devices of the school of Lully. But when historians contend that 
musicians like Blow and Purcell? allowed themselves to be controlled 
in any appreciable degree by the King’s uninstructed fancies, it seems 
likely that they exaggerate their subserviency, and are in fact going 
beyond what the evidence can possibly prove. 

Roger North, in his Memoires of Musick, is the authority to whom 
historians are indebted for the clearest survey of the musical innova- 
tions of the Restoration period. Though he wrote sixty-eight years 
after events of which he could not possibly remember anything, he 
appears to give an accurate account of what took place, corroborated 
as it is in many particulars by the evidence of Anthony Wood, 
Tudway, and Pepys. He says, ‘The old way of consorts was laid 

1 References to Tudway, excepting where it is otherwise specified, are to the 
prefaces which he wrote for the six volumes of MS, church music collected by him, 
now in the British Museum (Harl. MSS. 7887-7842). These, on the whole, are 
extraordinarily uninteresting. It is most disappointing that instead of telling us about 
Purcell, whom he knew, Tudway should have thought it necessary to discourse on the 
music of the ancients, with the proper references to King David and the composition 
of the Orchestra in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. 

* Even Tudway, who is constantly inveighing against what he calls ‘the Theatrical 
Anthems of these dayes’ (he is writing in 1716, but he means the modern style of 
anthem which came in with Charles II) has no word to say against Purcell. On the 
contrary, he takes up some space in eulogizing the great ‘Te Deum and Jubilate’ of 
1694 ; which makes one think that it was not really the general style which he censured 
80 much as badly executed specimens of it. He is very careful not to tie himself down 
by giving instances of what he dislikes; but it may be gathered, I think, that instru- 
mental Symphonies and Ritornelli, and also the repetitions of words, are what he 
is principally objecting to here. Elsewhere (Hawkins, History, v. 98) he objects to ‘ the 
practice of fuguing in vocal music, alleging as a reason that it obscures the sense of the 
words’. Here again he is inconsistent, for he has no fault to find with the old 
polyphonic anthems, where the treatment of the words is open to exactly the same 


objection. It would be a mistake to attach too much importance to Tudway’s 
criticisms, 
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aside at court, and the King made an establishment after a french 
model, of 24 violins, and the style of the music was accord- 
ingly.’ He then speaks of Baltzar’s playing, and goes on, ‘ During 
the first years of Charles the Second all musick affected by the beaw 
mond run into the french way’; Lully, whom he calls Baptista, ‘had 
influenced the french style by infusing a great portion of the Italian 
harmony into it, whereby the ayre was exceedingly improved. The 


manner was theatricall, and the setts of Lessons composed called .. . 


Braules, that is beginning with an Entry, and then Courant, etc. And 
the Entrys of Baptist ever were, and will be valued as most stately 


and compleat harmony ; and all the compositions of the town were: 


strained to imitate Baptists vein’ (especially those of a Mr. Roberts), 
“but the whole tendency of the ayre had more regard to the foot, 
then the ear, and no one could hear an Entrée with its starts, and 
faults, but must expect a dance to follow, so lively may human actions 
be pictured by musick.’ All of which has but the remotest connexion 
with Purcell’s church music ; for North is not speaking about church 
music at all, and if he was, his remarks refer only to the earlier 
generation of Restoration composers, ‘who gave way to the divine 
Purcell and others, that were coming full sail into the superiority of 
the musical faculty.’ North continues, ‘ King Charles the Second was 
a professed lover of musick, but of this kind onely, and had an utter 


detestation of Fancys,’ (that is to say, of the old-fashioned Fantasias, 


of which, apart from Pavans and other dances, concerted music for 
Viols had chiefly consisted) . . . ‘ He could not bear any musick to which 
he could not keep the time, and that he constantly did to all that was 
presented to him.’ 

There is evidence that on one occasion Charles so far forgot him- 
self as to carry his time-beating propensities from private life into 
Church. Pepys notes (Nov. 22, 1668), ‘The anthem was good after 
sermon, being the fifty-first psalme,' made for five voices by one of 
Captain Cooke’s boys, a pretty boy. And they say there are four or 
five of them that can do as much. And here I first* perceived that 
the King is a little musicall, and kept good time with his hand all 
along the anthem.’ Which only proves that on that day the King 
found the anthem to his taste. But if we may believe the historians, 
Lord Burghley’s nod was not more packed with meaning than this 
seemingly innocent gesture. Briefly, what has been ‘ deduced’ from 
it is this. Charles, a self-indulgent monarch, accustomed to the 


1 This can hardly be Pelham Humfrey’s setting of the 51st Psalm, printed in Boyce’s 
Cathedral Music, for that is written for three voices and chorus, and has an organ 
accompaniment, 

® That is to say, two and a half years after the Restoration, and more than a year 
after the string band was established, Pepys for the first time notices this time-beating. 
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frivolous rhythms of the French Court, could no longer bear the grave 
unrhythmical strains which, according to the argument, satisfied his 
simple predecessors in their devotions, and insisted, sensualist that he 
was, in gratifying his passion for beating time with his hand, even in 
Church, by having dance-measures played between the Verses of the 
anthems. The consequence was that the finishing touch was put to 
the Secularization of Music, which had begun with the breakdown of 
the Modal System, if indeed it had not been the cause of it. In short, 
thanks to the influence of Charles II, all the Restoration church music 
is secular ; Purcell is secular; and his Symphonies and Ritornelli are 
one and all dance tunes. 

This view, which I hope that I have stated without any exaggera- 
tion, seems to imply that there are two distinct kinds of music; one, 
Sacred, proper for use in Church ; and one, Secular, proper for use out 
of Church. But these subtleties of distinction between Sacred and 
Secular, however they may be regarded at the present day, do not 
belong to vigorous periods of growth in musical art. It is as mislead- 
ing to label the music of Purcell’s day ‘Secular’, as to label Modal 
Polyphony ‘Sacred’! Music in both periods was Music and nothing 
more. Purcell only knew one Music and he wrote it alike for Theatre 
and for Cathedral. But of course he wrote all with artistic propriety 
and congruity. Every competent composer from the sixteenth century 
to the present day has been careful to treat subjects appropriately ; 
serious subjects seriously, lighter subjects more lightly, and so on ; 
and to refrain from introducing into his work matter with offensive 
or incongruous associations. Any scheme of musical history which is 
built upon the assumption that the great masters of Modal Polyphony 
had so little sense of propriety that they treated light subjects in 
® manner suggestive of religious worship; or that the great Restora- 
tion composers had so little sense of propriety that they treated serious 
subjects in a frivolous or otherwise unbecoming manner, can never be 


1 The theory which is taught now, that what happened at the breakdown of the 
Modal System was the ‘Secularization of Music’, and that this ‘ Secularization’ was 
the great work in music of the seventeenth century, will not pass unquestioned. It is 
not indeed perfectly clear what is meant by ‘Secularization ’. If it merely means that 
up to the end of the sixteenth century, music of the more elaborate kind was generally 
composed for Church use, and that after that date composers had greater opportunity 
of writing music which was not intended for Church use, the fact, if it is a fact, could 
not be described as making a revolution in music, though the sociologist may find it 
interesting as a sign of the spread of culture and luxury. But if, as I think seems to 
be the case, it is suggested that up to the end of the sixteenth century, Music was in 
Slavery to Priestly Domination, and that the new music was 9 conscious Revolt of the 
People against the Church, one can only say that there seems to be no evidence 
in favour of any such view of history. The word ‘ Secularization’ when used in this 
connexion, is in need of precise definition. The subject, howeyer, is much too 
complicated to be discussed in a footnote. 
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acceptable. When Purcell composed Symphonies and Ritornelli for 
the Chapel Royal band it was not to give Charles II a chance of 
wagging his hand. He simply wrote Instrumental Music. There was 
no other for him to write. And if modern antiquaries, taking their 
cue from Roger North, recognize among some of these orchestral inter- 
ludes the rhythms of stately dances, the music is neither the worse 
nor the better, and the discovery in no way detracts from the com- 
poser’s merit, nor in itself does it throw any light one way or the other 
upon the seriousness and artistic sincerity of the composer’s mind. 
The treatment in each case is all that is worth considering; and it is 
certain that in each case Purcell may be entirely trusted to have 
produced the impression which he designed (and that the artistically 
right one), whether grave or cheerful, and no other; and that an 
unprejudiced hearer, when any of Purcell’s anthems of this type are 
efficiently and sympathetically performed, would never guess that he 
ought to be feeling shocked by their irreverent secularity. 

It is much to be regretted that Purcell had few opportunities in 
church music, of joining the brilliancy of his string orchestra to the 
massive effects of his choral writing. His first great chance was at 
the Coronation of James II in 1685, and the opportunity was not lost : 
the result being the culminating point to which Purcell’s Abbey 
experience and Chapel Royal experience both led, the fine ‘My heart 
is inditing’! which many may well claim to be the masterpiece not 
only among Purcell’s anthems, but among all anthems written for the 
English service. 

This anthem, or at any rate this date,? seems to mark a dividing 
line in Purcell’s Chapel Royal work. Some of his earlier work might 


1 The only other anthem of at all the same importance for chorus and orchestra com- 
bined is ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem’. There seems to be no record of this anthem 
having been composed for any public event, such as the Coronation of William and 
Mary in 1688, or one might have guessed that it was written for some such occasion. The 
Te Deum and Jubilate composed for the celebration of St, Cecilia’s Day, 1694, in which 
for the first time in English church music, trumpets are added to the score, stand 
entirely by themselves. There may be some doubt as to whether they were written 
for performance in church, or for the annual St. Cecilia’s Day concert at Stationers’ Hall. 

? Tudway makes the singular statement that after Charles II’s death ‘Symphonys, 
indeed, with Instruments in y* Chappell were laid aside ; but they continued to make 
their Anthems wth all y® Flourish of interludes & Retornellos, wch are now performed 
by y® Organ’. It is incredible that Purcell and others should have gone on diligently 
writing accompaniments for string orchestra to their anthems if they were never per- 
formed. It is conceivable that it was for some other establishment that Purcell wrote 
his later Verse Anthems of this kind. But I think that Tudway is mistaken as to the 
date when the instruments were laid aside. He occasionally makes curious misstate- 
ments on matters about which he ought to have been well-informed. For instance, he 
says that the two brothers Lawes died in the field in the service of Charles I, whereas 
he should have known that Henry Lawes lived well into Charles II's reign. I shall 
return later to an account which he gives of the origin of the 1694 Te Deum, which can 
hardly, I think, be the right one. 
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perhaps be described in painters’ parlance as being rather ‘tight’ in 
handling. It is true that long before this date Purcell had been 
gaining in freedom and breadth: but the anthems written after this 
date to the end of his life, show, I think, a marked advance in these 
qualities. They also display in some instances a tendency which 
many may regret, to florid vocal writing, from which his earlier work 
was, on the whole, free. It is not easy to say exactly at what point 
ornamented merges into florid writing, and some may think that in 
his earlier work the line has been passed on some occasions. But if 
@ contrast is drawn between the passages for Bass Solo in (for example) 
‘They that go down to the sea’, and those in ‘The way of God’, or 
‘The. Lord is King’, the difference between his earlier and his later 
vocal writing in this respect will be apparent at once. It may be 
supposed that towards the end of his career, Gostling and his other 
singers acquired greater agility and flexibility of voice: and as the 
art of singing must have been something of a novelty in England at 
the time, it is natural that Purcell should have been willing to gratify 
them occasionally by writing florid passages for them to sing. It is 
not by any means in all the late anthems that this tendency to 
floridity appears, and those in which it is not found at all, or is 
sparingly displayed, such as ‘O sing unto the Lord’, will be generally 
counted among the most perfect of his sacred works. 

The question of the arrangement of Purcell’s church music in 
chronological order must be postponed for discussion in another 
number of this Magazine. 


G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT. 




















THE TREATMENT OF THE WORDS IN 
POLYPHONIC MUSIC 


Vocat Polyphony, like the older vocal melodic music, ecclesiastical 
or secular, is in its nature inseparable from words. Words, indeed, 
both give rise to the music and determine its character, and certainly 
it is in clothing a single text with suitably expressive phrases, 
sentence by sentence, until both words and music come to an end 
together, that polyphonic writers, not less than the authors of plain- 
song or folksong, find the most natural and readiest way to compose. 

But admitting the truth of this, and its indication of the proper 
relation hetween words and music, we must also admit the fact that 
not until the end of the sixteenth century did this view fully prevail. 
Before that time, only indeed in composition for the single voice 
—where the conditions are simple and where irregularities cannot 
occur 1—do we find invariable propriety. In Polyphony on the other 
hand, even in very early times, departures from the conditions which 
naturally govern vocal music continually occur, and attempts are 
made to carry on the work with separate concurrent texts, or with 
a single text taken in one of the voice parts only, or even, indeed, 
without words at all, the composition nevertheless still maintaining its 
claim to be considered as complete and satisfactory. 

The root of these and all other variations from the normal type in 
composition, in which all the voices sing the same words, is no doubt 
to be found in the fact that from the very beginning of discant, com- 
posers, writing an accompanying part to a given melody with words, 
were accustomed to give the words to be sung only by the voice that 
sang the melody, and so compelled the accompanying voice to vocalize. 
Also, in that other great early method of music—extempore discant 
upon a plainsong—the singer of the plainsong, and he alone, uttered 
the words with the music; the discantors vocalized. 

So repulsive, however, to the mind of the modern musician is the 
idea of music sung without any reference to words, that it is some- 
times assumed that the textless discant was intended to be played 
upon an instrument. But although it is of course possible that 
instruments may often have been employed in the absence of trained 
singers—and there is at least one passage in which a treatise writer 


1 The long tropes and jubilations of plainsong do not imply any departure from the 


normal conditions, since they are always supposed to be carried upon a single syllable 
of text. 
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distinguishes between the singer and the ‘ performer’ !—yet there can 
be no doubt, from the general character of the old references to the 
subject, that the principal intention of the composer of discant was the 
provision of music for the voice. But be this as it may, the textless 
discant actually appears as a recognized form in the classification of 
practical music put forward by the author of the great treatise Ars 
Cantus Mensurabilis (c. 1250), who arranges all vocal music in three 
principal divisions—(a) That in which all the voices have the same 
words; (6) That in which each voice has its own special words, and 
(c) That in which only one of the voices has words. 

The last mentioned division—that in which words are given to one 
of the voices only—contains two forms, originating probably before 
the year 1200 but not attaining to their perfected shape until the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and named respectively Organum 
Purum and Conductus. 

Both these forms were, essentially, methods of ecclesiastical discant, 
Organum Purum being principally an embellishment of the liturgical 
Antiphon, while the subject of the Conductws was some extra-liturgical 
metrical composition of a serious or devotional character, either already 
existing or created for the occasion. In Organwm Purwm the words 
of the Antiphon were sung to their proper notes by the Tenor—which 
was at this time the lowest voice,—but in a manner unlike any other 
that has ever been attempted in part music, for the duration of each 
note though very considerable was unmeasured, and determinate only 
by reference to the conduct of the upper voice. The details of the 
method were as follows :— 

The Tenor sounding, as has been said, the first syllable of the 
Antiphon with its proper note, the upper voice began, as was usual in 
discant, by establishing some perfect interval with the Tenor ; but soon, 
while the Tenor continued to hold firmly to his note, the discantor 
broke away into an untrammelled florid melody, without words, and 
the measure not confined to one mode of rhythm (Trochaic, Iambic, 
Dactylic, &c.), but uniting all, and also treating the forms employed 
with considerable freedom. Having continued for some time in this 
beautiful but apparently aimless wandering among sounds, with only 
occasional regard for harmonic agreement with the holding note in the 
Tenor, the discantor, preparing to conduct his musical discourse to 
@ momentary conclusion, executed a final figure, and so ended as he 
began, in some perfect interval with the Tenor. The Tenor then at 
once sang the next syllable, and so on until the whole of the Antiphon 
had passed through the same process. 


1 Pausationes vero valde voluntarie procedunt, secundum quod melius videbitur 
CANTORI Vel OPERATORI. Coussemaker, Scriptores, i. 362. 
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The music of the upper part, in the MSS. of the thirteenth century, 
appears as carefully composed and written out in full, but the nature 
of the method, even as we see it in its later form, points strongly to 
spontaneous invention, and suggests an extempore vocalized discant 
as its origin, gradually improved and perfected. It should be men- 
tioned that every composition of Organuwm Purum at some part of its 
course contains a passage of simple discant in strict time, where the 
indeterminate tenor becomes for a while determinate, and the notes of 
the antiphon are expressed in triple longs, accompanied in the upper 
voice by duple long and breve, or their equivalent. This also, 
like the careful composition of the upper part in the pure method, was 
probably a relatively late addition, recognized by the theorists, and 
even adopted as a distinguishing feature in their definition—Organwm 
4s partly measured in time. 

Conductus is of two kinds, plain and ornamented. In the plain 
species a textless discant again appears, in triple longs or their 
equivalent, above the triple longs of the metrical subject; in the 
ornamented species the first and the penultimate syllables of the 
stanza are broken up in both voices into a kind of florid discant, in 
which the lower part at last loses its rigidity, and becomes as free and 
inventive as the upper one. Unlike Organwm Purum, therefore, 
Conductus would not seem to trace the origin of its ornamented 
portions to the practice of extempore discant, since that kind of music 
must have been rendered impossible by the variety and rapidity of the 
passages for the lower voice, which gave no room for reflection, and 
could only have been accompanied by a written discant. 

At first the practice of these forms of composition was confined to 
two voices, but the enthusiasm of musicians soon attempted the 
increase of the number to three and even four. It must, however, be 
evident that the true Organwm could not really lend itself to any 
extension of this kind, in which the original freedom proper to 
the accompanying voice must necessarily be curtailed, and the 
composition of the upper part reduced to strict measure in order to 
ensure agreement throughout. Long passages of this strictly mea- 
sured textless discant, therefore, above the extended notes of the 
Antiphon, were characteristic of the new forms, which came by 


degrees to be known as Organwm Triplum and Quadruplum, and 
were adopted in Conductus also, 


Perhaps one of the most retarding influences, at this time, in the 
approach towards a true conception of the function of the words in 
polyphonic music, is to be found in that form of composition in which 
each voice has its own special words, a form of which the thirteenth- 
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century Motett is the representative. Here the notes of one of the 
practically textless tropes or jubilations of plainsong were taken as 
the subject, and were vocalized by the Tenor in some Mode of 
Rhythm—tTrochaic, IJambic, &. Upon this a discant was made, 
with words, followed later by a triplum, which was at first textless 
but afterwards received words of its own. By degrees this method 
was changed. The original mode of composition was abandoned, 
first by the upper voices and at last by the Tenor, all of whom were 
now engaged in bringing already existing songs into harmony with 
each other, by increasing or diminishing the value of the existing 
notes. In this method, the preservation of the original words—which 
was obligatory—must have created great confusion in performance, 
since three totally different and distinct texts were now to be heard at 
the same time. 

The Motett, in both shapes, was carried on into the fourteenth 
century, but gradually retired before the newer forms of composition 
which assumed prominence during the first half of the century, 
chiefly through the energy of Machault and his followers in France, 
and of the Florentine school represented by Landini in Italy. Yet, 
though many important changes were effected at this time in the art 
of composition, none were obviously in the direction of a more logical 
employment of the words. In the MSS. of the Rondeaux and 
Ballades of Machault, for instance, only one of the three parts of 
which these forms consist—the upper one—receives the poetical 
words ; the remaining parts have an extension of the denominative 
word, thus—Triplum, plum, plum, &c., and Tenor, or, or, &., and 
these syllables, occurring continually at equal intervals throughout 
the part, might very well indicate vocalization, or even perhaps that 
the fragments just shown in italic were actually enunciated, as they 
stand. The use of instruments for the Triplum and Tenor has been 
again suggested, as formerly in the case of the textless portions of 
Organum and Conductus; but though such a method would of course 
be quite suitable to the material presented by Machault, it is im- 
possible, in the absence of direct evidence, to assert its actual employ- 
ment as a fact. 

The two-part Italian Madrigal of this period, and the elementary 
form of Canon which was practised in Florence, both have the same 
words in both parts; this however indicates no general change, since 
many compositions are also found in which a florid part for the upper 
voice is supported by a Tenor in long notes, and entirely without words. 

The question with respect to the employment of instruments comes. 
before us again, in a slightly different form, in the work of the next 


1 See Oxford History of Music, vol. i, p. 889 et seq. 
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generation of French composers, of which Dufay and Binchois are 
the representatives. In the three-part secular songs of these men we 
meet not infrequently with two short textless passages, forming an 
introduction and conclusion respectively to the work, and these, 
perhaps from an association of ideas, suggest an instrumental render- 
ing. At the close of the textless introduction, sometimes one and 
sometimes two of the parts receive texts, and if two the words were 
sometimes the same in both and sometimes different, in the manner 
of the old motett, which the work still further resembles from the 
fact that the lowest part, which never receives words, is in long notes. 
The question which arises relates to the junction between the intro- 
duction and the parts with words, and is this :—Was the introduction 
vocalized, the voices continuing with the words as soon as they appear, 
and so on, vocalizing again in the conclusion, or did instruments play 
the whole, the voices joining at the point where the words begin? 
Again, unfortunately, in the absence of direct evidence, we are unable 
satisfactorily to decide. 

The English school—including that of Dunstable, whose principles 
were accepted and incorporated in their own practice by Dufay and 
Binchois and their followers—presents much of its music with words 
for some of the voices only. The selection, however, of the voices 
which are to receive a text, and of those which are to vocalize, is 
governed by no obvious principle, and would seem to be either 
capricious or experimental. The apparently arbitrary nature of these 
arrangements may perhaps best be illustrated by a few descriptive 
examples, as follows :1— 

?Dunstable. Nesciens Mater, three voices; the two lower with 
separate texts, the upper without words at all. 

Damett, Motett, Salvatoris Mater, three voices, with separate texts 
lowest voice in long notes. 

Dunstable, Crua Fidelis, three voices; florid discant and words in 
the upper voice, the lower voices in plain counterpoint without 
words. 


King Henry VI, Benedictus, three voices; words in the lowest. 


voice, two discants above without words. 


Leonel Power, Ave Regina, four voices ; the two upper voices with 
similar text, the two lower without words at all. 


John Benet, Agnus Dei, three voices; at the opening the text, qué. 


tollis, &c., is given to the upper and lowest voices only, the middle 
voice is at first without a text, but at miserere nobis it joins the 
Superius and Tenor. 


‘1 The compositions from which these details are taken will be found in Ozford History 
of Music, ii. 187-68. : 
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The Flemish school—which Dufay and Binchois and their followers 
may be supposed to have founded during the first half of the fifteenth 
century—while adopting, as has been said, from the contemporary 
English practice many improvements, entirely ignored its apparently 
irrational methods of treating the text, and at first employed instead 
the normal arrangement, in which all the voices sing the same words 
at the same time. This fact, however, though most important, is not 
always quite so evident to the reader, in examining the music of this 
period, as might perhaps be expected. The Mass music, for instance, 
of this school is composed entirely of material which is presented 
without any text at all, except a word or two—Kyrie Eleison, 
Osanna, Agnus Dei, &c.—given with the opening phrase of each 
movement, and denoting the various portions of the Mass. The full 
text of these various portions, however, is obviously intended to be 
supplied from the memory of the singers, who moreover knew 
perfectly well how to proceed in adapting the universally familiar 
words to given notes. In Motetts, however, where the words were 
relatively less well known to the singers, the text was written out in 
full for each voice. Thus we may say that the treatment of the 
words was now, for the first time since the days of the old parallel 
Organwm, rational in theory. 

There is good reason to believe that the omission of the words from 
the written copies of the Mass was agreeable to the wishes of the 
singers themselves, who, in an age of musical striving, welcomed all 
occasions, even needless ones, for the exercise of their ingenuity, and 
would have despised a task which presented no opportunity for 
a struggle and triumph over untoward circumstances. The words 
of the Motett, therefore, though written out in full, were not at first 
correctly arranged beneath the notes which were intended to receive 
them. The duty of bringing them into order and proper relation 
to the music, so that together with the note the syllable of text which 
belonged to it should always be heard, still devolved upon the singer, 
who however must often have found great difficulty in bringing about 
a good result, unless he should have been willing to accept the 
indulgence of an examination of words and music beforehand. 

‘An illustration of this method—which seems to have remained in 
vogue for a short time only—is here given from Tinctoris, Dé Arte 
Contrapuncti, Liber Secundus, cap. XXXII. It shows the separate 
voice parts of the example, with the words (incomplete in two of the 
voices) arranged in the manner just described above. Another 
illustration follows, in which the present writer has shown the voice 
parts in score, with the words arranged as they were probably intended 
by the composer. 
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The practice of leaving the text of the various portions of the Mass 

to be supplied from memory, and adapted by the singer to given 

j notes, though not in itself mischievous, opened the way nevertheless 

to many abuses; and of these perhaps the most important was the 

| singers’ substitution of a secular text in the vacant voice parts for the 
| sacred words originally intended by the composer. 
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Before the fourteenth century, musicians, probably. from reverential 
motives, had unanimously refrained from setting the Ordinary of the 
Mass to figured discant, and the sacred text therefore was then sung 
to its own plainsong. But after the year 1350, when the feasibility 
of contrapuntal settings of the text of the Mass had become fully 
recognized, various suitable forms of ornamental treatment were 
developed, among which the method which found most favour, and 
remained longest in vogue, was probably that in which the voices 
discant in florid counterpoint“upon a given theme. In this method 
the composer, in search of a melodic subject, had recourse neither to the 
plainsong of the Ordinary, nor to his own invention, but to the 
Antiphoner. From thence he took the notes of some well-known com- 
position, Ave Maria, Viri Galilaei, Ecce Sacerdos Magnus, &c., applied 
them as his tenor part to the full text of each portion of the Ordinary 
in turn, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus—the remaining parts 
discanting without words—and then called the Mass which was the 
- outcome of this method by the name of the Antiphon chosen as theme, 
the Mass Ave Maria, the Mass Viri Galilaei, &c.3 

So far there is nothing, in our present point of view, that need give 
rise to objection, since all was sacred. But soon the tunes of secular 
songs—which were produced during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in great numbers, and were immensely popular—began to 
creep into use as themes ; these were treated in the same manner as the 
Antiphons, and also like the Antiphons gave their names to the Masses 
which were composed upon them. So that now not only the Mass 
Ave Maria was sung, or the Mass Ecce Sacerdos Magnus, but also the 
Mass Baciatemi o Cara, the Mass Il villano geloso, the Mass O Venere 
bella, &c. ; and works with such titles, and containing the notes of 
such songs, were to be heard, as a matter of course, even in the Pope’s 
own Chapel.? 

Notwithstanding the careless irreverence, bred of familiarity, which 
seems to have been, in former times, a constant characteristic of the 
laymen of the choir, it is possible that the sacred text of the Mass 
might still have been respected at this time in performance if it had 
been written out in full beneath the notes of the florid discant ; but this 
practice having been rejected by many singers, the textless voice parts 
which were then placed before them presented a temptation apparently 


1 Palestrina himself, before the interference of the Tridentine Council in the affairs 
of Music, often wrote in a variant of this manner. In his first book of Masses, for 
instance, published in 1554, are several compositions constructed upon well-known 
themes. An excellent specimen is the Mass upon the Antiphon Ecce Sacerdos Magnus 
(just referred to above), where each voice intones the melody in turn, in long equal notes, 
with its words throughout, while the rest discant freely, singing the sacred text. . 

3 Baini, Memorie di G. P. da Palestrina, vol. i, p. 189. 
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too obvious to be ignored, and too naturally attractive to be resisted ; 
the temptation, that is to say, to sing in such places the words which 
belonged to the melody of the secular theme, rather than those 
associated with the time honoured ritual; and what these secular 
words actually were may be guessed even from the titles of Masses 
just given above, where it is easy to see that the texts themselves 
would probably have been always quite unsuitable to a religious 
purpose, and were often most objectionable in every way. 

The early Palestrina method exemplified by the Mass Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus (just mentioned above in a note) would also naturally lead 
directly to the introduction of secular words, since the Antiphon was 
sung by all the voices in turn, with its words, and the substitution of 
a secular song for the Antiphon would necessarily imply the singing 
of the secular words in full. 

In another method of the first half of the sixteenth century, where 
some of the voices sing different texts, the use of secular melodies, 
instead of sacred, would as a matter of course bring in the secular 
words also. And this will be clear from the following descriptions, 
from Baini.! 

In vol. 85 of the archives of the Sistine Chapel is a Mass by 
Johannes Tinctoris for five voices, upon the well-known theme 
LD’ Homme armé, where, while the other voices are singing the Sanctus 
the composer gives the following words to the tenor :—Cherubim ac 
Seraphim, caeterique spiritus angelici, Deo in altissimis incessabilt 
voce proclamant. Then, at the Osanna the contralto is made to sing, 
Pueri Hebracorwm sternentes vestimenta ramos palmarum Tesu filio 
David, clamabant osanna in excelsis. And in the Benedictus for 
three voices the tenor again sings, as follows :—Benedictus semper sit 

JSiius Altissimi, qui de caelis huc venit in nomine Domini. 

In the above specimen only a small part of the Mass is dealt with 
but larger portions were often treated in a similar manner; we find it, 
for example, in a setting, also in the Sistine archives, by an unknown 
composer, upon the theme De Reswrrectione, where four of the five 


voices sing the words of the liturgy, and one, the tenor, gives the 
interpolated texts, as follows :— 


Kyrie. 1st tenor sings Resurrewi et adhuc teewm sum, alleluia. 
Christe. 1st tenor sings Posuisti manwm tuam, alleluia. 
Kyrie. 1st tenor sings Mirabilis facta est scientia tua, allelwia. 
, : Prae timore autem eius exterriti sunt 
= et 7 to filius | custodes, et facti sunt velut mortui, 
r8. tenor sings allelwia. 


1 Memorie di G. P. da Palestrina, vol. i, p. 96, 
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amen. Ist tenor sings surrexit Dominus, alleluia. 
Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum, alle- 


From qui tollis to Det Patri, a euntes dicite discipulis quia 


From Patrem to sepultus est. luia; Poswistt manum tuam, 
2nd tenor sings alleluia; Mirabilis facta est scientia 
tua, alleluia. 


Sanctus. 1st tenor sings Dedit mihi gentes, alleluia, in here- 
ditatem, allelwia. 

Et valde mane wna sabbatorum 
veniunt ad monumentum orto 
tam sole, allelwia. 

Vespere autem sabbati, quae lucescit 
in prima sabbati, venit Maria 
Magdalena, et altera Maria videre 
sepulchrum, alleluia. 

Agnus ii. 1st tenor sings Surrexit Dominus, alleluia. 


The effect of a substitution of secular words for those of the liturgy 
in this method is to be seen in a Mass without name by the great 
Obrecht (in vol. 35 of the Sistine archives), where analysis gives the 
following results :— 


| Dai Patrem meuwm, alleluia; 


Osanna. 1st tenor sings 





Agnus i. 1st tenor sings 


Kyrie. tenor sings Je ne vis oncques la pareille. 

Christe. tenor sings Bon Tamps. 

Kyrie. tenor sings Ou le trouveray. 

Sanctus. tenor sings Gracieuse gente monnyere. 

Osanna. tenor sings Quand je vous dy le secret de mon cour. 


Benedictus. tenor sings Madame faites moy scavoir. 


Apart from the hideous travesty of worship which is here displayed, 
the confusion of sound which would naturally arise from the simul- 
taneous utterance of several texts, must have been the cause of great 
dissatisfaction to the more cultivated portion of the congregation, 
especially the clergy; and if we consider that besides the production 
of these verbal devices, the voices were frequently at the same time 
engaged in the performance of the most recondite passages of fugue 
and imitation, it must be evident that an audience could have 
distinguished nothing of the service, from beginning to end. And 
it may have been with some view of effecting a reform in this 
direction that Josquin Després wrote a number of short Masses, 
syllabic, with the words set out in full under the music. This 
method, of which little is known, was called Musica famigliare. 
It met with a certain amount of success, some of Josquin’s pupils 

1 Baini, Memorie di G. P. da Palestrina, vol. ii, p. 409 ete. 
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composing Masses in it. The name of one of these settings, however 
—D’un aultre amer—also said to have been written by Josquin 
himself, shows that the banishment of secular words from ecclesiastical 
music was not yet to form part of the improvement. The style was 
adopted later both by Morales and by Festa, and used by them in 
Lamentations, Requiems, Litanies, Psalms for two or more choirs, &c., 
and in these forms it remained influential all through the great final 
period of polyphonic music. In Masses its success did not increase, 
and it eventually gave place in that kind of work to the well-known 
reformed florid counterpoint of Palestrina’s later time. Nevertheless 
we may say that the Musica fumigliare, though only moderately 
successful in the pursuit of its original object, performed a useful 
office which deserves recognition; for it must certainly be regarded 
as one of the principal contributors to the final triumph of rational 
music. 

Notwithstanding the improvements constantly taking place in the 
technique of the music of the early sixteenth century, and the ever 
increasing rapidity of its advance towards perfection, it would seem 
that the verbal confusion arising from the various causes which have 
now been described still continued largely characteristic of polyphonic 
composition, and that the secularization of the liturgical text by 
the introduction of profane poetry, was still equally common, and still 
felt as even more objectionable by the clergy. 

It is without surprise, therefore, that we find the subject at length 
Officially taken in hand at the assembling of the Oecumenical Council 
at Trent, which was considered as affording an excellent opportunity 
for obtaining a decision of the most authoritative kind with respect 
to the matters complained of. 

The complaint of the reformers, however, did not approach the 
Council directly, or relying upon its individual merits. Its fortunes 
were entrusted to a deputation of the Fathers, who were to include it 
in a petition of their own Against the abuses introduced into the 
celebration of the Mass ; and it was asa portion of this subject that the 
complaint was discussed by the Council.' 

On the 10th of September, 1562, the Council being then’near the end of 
its labours, the matter was first introduced, and it was considered also 
on the 11th and 13th following. 

At the outset the general subject of the petition commanded but 
little active attention. The Fathers indeed passed it over somewhat 
lightly, many thinking it unworthy of the dignity of the Council 

1 The matters complained of were epigrammatically summarized by Aiala, bishop of 


Segovia, as Avarice, Irreverence, and Superstition ; the musical abuses were classed as 
Irreverence. 
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to descend to matters which might well be left to the private care 
of the Ordinary. Some again, turning specially to music, thought 
that if anything were to be done it would be sufficient to forbid, 
in the music of organs and voices, any mixture whatever of an 
impure character.1 Some talked of banishing music, except plain- 
song, altogether from the services, but others again—and especially 
the Spanish bishops—commended it as a thing used in the church 
from the earliest times, and as a gentle means of instilling into the 
mind a sense of piety, especially when the Tenor of the composition 
and the signification of the words are devout, and aids not hindrances 
to the understanding. The drastic proposal therefore was withdrawn, 
and the more gentle suggestion of admonition of the singers by the 
Ordinary adopted. In the course of the next session the matter 
was again brought forward, and the prohibition of impurity and 
wanton softness made stricter and more forcible. And this is all that 
was actually done, with respect to the abuses of ecclesiastical music, 
by the Council of Trent. 

The Council dispersed in 1563, and in the following year the 
reigning Pope, Pius IV, created a small congregation of eight 
Cardinals, with orders to see the resolution of the Fathers respecting 
the reform of ecclesiastical music everywhere duly honoured and 
observed. 

The congregation decided to begin by an examination into the 
state of affairs prevailing in Rome itself, and more particularly in 
the Papal chapel, the home of the most rigid correctness, whose 
example controlled the conduct of all other churches; but first, 
considering, after the experience of several meetings, that their number 
was too large for the successful conduct of the inquiry, they put the 
whole matter into the hands of two of their members—the Cardinals 
Vitellozzi and Borromeo—with instructions not only to bear in mind 
the resolution of the Council, but also and above all to obtain greater 
distinctness in the words of the Mass, which sung in the common 
manner were seldom or never heard.? Vitellozzi then, in the name 
of the congregation, requested a conference with the Papal singers, 
who, assembling upon January 10, 1565, deputed eight of their 
number to attend upon the two cardinals, and to consult with them 
respecting the details involved in the observance of the resolutions of 
the Council, and of the congregation. 

As the first result of the conference, which was continued through 


1 The expressions wanton, lascivious, impure, &c., so often used by the ecclesiastical 
critics of music, are intended to describe merely its more popular and pleasing 
phenomena, such as marked rhythms, chromatic alteration, and so on. 

2 Memorie di G. P. da Palestrina, vol. i, p. 218, 
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several sittings, it was agreed, (a) that Motetts and Masses containing 
the irrational mixture of different texts at the same time, should no 
longer be used; (6) that Masses composed upon secular songs as 
themes should remain for ever banished from the Chapel; and (c) 
that Motetts should be written exclusively upon the words of 
antiphons, or other sacred texts, and not upon frivolous subjects, the 
work of private persons. 

Next, the conference passed to the request of the congregation for 
greater distinctness in the words of the Mass, that they should be 
heard, in fact, more constantly and more clearly. The Cardinals 
asked if this could be done; the singers replied that it was not 
always possible. The Cardinals insisted; if it could be done once, 
why not always? The singers answered that the necessity of fugue 
and imitation was to blame, that they formed the character of 
harmonic music, and that to take away these devices from the art 
would be to take away, so to speak, its nature. This discussion was 
continued for some time, neither side convincing the other, but at the 
hour of parting it was resolved by the singers, with the cordial assent 
of the two Cardinals, that Palestrina, well known and admired by 
all, should be commissioned, as the champion of figured music, to 
write a special Mass, solemn, ecclesiastical, devoid of all mixture of 
wantonness or impurity either in the theme, melody, or measure ; 
and in which the Tenor should be heard, perfectly and throughout, as 
the subject, notwithstanding the resonance of the harmonies, and the 
necessary interweaving of the fugues. The Cardinals promised that 
if Palestrina, accepting the commission, should succeed in his attempt, 
they would interfere no further with the music of the Chapel; but 
if not, it would be necessary for them to present a report to their 
six colleagues, and to take their instructions respecting the course to 
be pursued ; and those instructions, it was well understood, would be 
fatal to the existence of the beautiful figured music, not only in the 
Papal Chapel, and in the churches which took their rule from it, but 
everywhere.! 

1 It will not escape notice that the Cardinals of the congregation, in making the fate 
of figured music depend upon Palestrina’s ability to perform the task undertaken in 
his name, were vastly exceeding the limits of the resolution of the Council which they 
were appointed to enforce. The Council itself resolved nothing respecting the distinct- 
ness of the words of the Mass, nor did it at any time threaten the existence of figured 
music, either conditionally or otherwise; indeed, it expressly refused to do so. 
Baini’s words are conclusive: ‘ Li padri tridentini mai non determinarono di sbandire 
totalmente la musica delle chiese. Nella sola congregazione degli 11 di Settembre, 
1562, innanzi alla sessione 22, alcuni padri affermarono nei respettivi voti doversi nelle 
chiese escludere ogni maniera di musica, eccetto il canto piano o gregoriano ; a’ quali si 
opposero tutti gli altri, col non impedias musicam. E questo solo bastd, perchd fosse 


concordemente determinato di proibire unicamente nelle chiese la musica scandaloga 
e lasciva,’—Memorie, i. 201. 
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The duty of acquainting Palestrina with the formidable result of 
the conference was undertaken by the Cardinal Charles Borromeo 
himself, who, sending for the master and laying the circumstances 
before him, implored him to exert himself in the cause of music—so 
seriously menaced—as its champion. Palestrina could not refuse 
a request presented by so great a person and in the name of such 
a cause, and beginning to write near the end of January, 1565, 
produced after three months’ labour the three famous masses, in the 
third, seventh, and eighth modes respectively, which were performed 


_in the palace of the Cardinal Vitellozzi upon Sunday, April 28, in the 


presence of the eight Cardinals of the commission, and the last of 


~ which, in the eighth mode, known afterwards as the Mass of the Pope 
. Marcellus, more than fultilled all hopes and expectations. 


The pointed request of the Cardinals for a greater distinctness in 
every syllable of the text, and the remarkable and possibly unexpected 
revelation of beauty which was the result of Palestrina’s attempt, 
in his three trial masses, to conform to their desires, powerfully 
directed attention to the whole subject of the words and of their 
relation to music; not merely as regards their distinctness, but also 
with respect to their true function as a part of the artistic means of 
vocal polyphonic music, inseparably connected with the modulated 
sound and indeed, strictly speaking, giving rise to it. This aspect of 
the subject was new to the theorists. While the art of musical 
composition had advanced, the methods of treatment proper to the 
words in all circumstances were still unspecified ; indeed, an authorita- 
tive statement of the necessary claims of the text was, when 
Palestrina took the matter in hand, the one thing still needed to 
complete the technical structure of rational vocal music. 

Most of the matters arising from the close connexion between 
words and music, and requiring regulation, are dealt with in the 
works of the theorists. In these treatises the words occupy their 
proper place as originators of the work, and the closest consideration 
and study are inculcated as necessary to the musician in his task of 
creating suitable and perfectly expressive music to accompany the 
text. Such, for example, was the doctrine of Zarlino, the Venetian 
theorist, from whom two examples have been chosen as representative 
of his teaching upon the subject, and agreeable to the best artistic 
practice of the time. The first example refers apparently to the 
composer only. The second consists of ‘rules which may be of use 
not only to the composer but also to the singer’, and thus seems to 
reveal the fact that the practice of singing from music without words 
was still in existence. 
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From ZARLINO, Tutte le Opere, Venice, 1589, pp. 488-41. 


Music is a compound of words, harmony and rhythm. Harmony and 
rhythm must follow the words ; and if in the words, either narrative 
or imitative, matter either sad or joyful should occur, or serious or not 
at all serious, a harmony and rhythm of a similar nature to the words 
must be chosen; so that from the mixture of these elements, brought 
together in due proportion, music appropriate to the matter may 
arise. 

Versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. And if the poet may 
not compose a comedy with tragic verses, neither can the musician be 
allowed to bring the words and music together in a similar unsuitable 
manner. It will not therefore be proper in a cheerful subject to make 
use of sad harmony and grave rhythms, nor where sorrowful matters, 
full of tears, are treated of, can we permit the use of cheerful harmony 
and light or quick rhythms. On the contrary, cheerful harmonies and 
swift rhythms must be used for cheerful matters, and for sad matters, 
sad harmonies and slow rhythms, so that all may be done with pro- 
priety. The musician therefore, should also be warned to accompany, 
as far as he can, every word in such a manner that when it denotes 
severity, harshness, cruelty, bitterness, and such like things, the 
harmony should be like also—that is, to a certain extent harsh and 
hard, yet so as not to offend. Similarly, when any word expresses 
complaint, grief, affliction, sighs, tears, and such like, let the harmony 
be full of sadness. Which will be best done, if the desire is to express 
those first-mentioned effects, by making use of those intervals of the 
scale which proceed in their movement without the semitone, such as 
the tone, the major third, and major sixth or thirteenth above the 
lowest note of the harmony, which in their nature are somewhat hard ; 
also they can be accompanied by the suspended fourth or eleventh 
above the lowest note, when the movement is rather slow, in which 
case the suspended seventh also may be used. But when the later 
mentioned effects are to be expressed, then let the composer adopt 
movements that proceed by semitone and by the minor third and such - 
like, often using the minor sixths or thirteenths above the lowest note, 
which in their nature are smooth and sweet, especially when they are 
accompanied in the true modes, and with discretion and judgement. 

But it should be said that the power of expressing these effects is 
not to be attributed merely to the use of the aforesaid consonances, in 
the manner which has been described, but also to the movements | 
made by the parts in singing; which movements are of two kinds, 
natural and accidental. The natural are those that occur between the i 
notes of the natural scale, where no sign or accidental note appears, 
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and such movements are more virile than those produced by the 
accidental notes, marked with the signs $ and D, which are somewhat 
languid. From these arise apparently a kind of intervals called 
accidental, while from the first arise those intervals which are called 
natural. Thence we should note that the first kind of movement 
making the music somewhat more sonorous and virile, and the second 
making it sweeter and somewhat more languid, the first may serve to 
express the first mentioned effects, and the second may serve for the 
others ; so that accompanying the intervals of the major and minor 
consonances with the natural and accidental movements made 
judiciously by the parts, the words may be imitated in a perfectly 
suitable harmony. 

As regards the observance of the rhythm, first should be considered 
the matter contained in the words; if it be cheerful the movements 
should be joyous and swift, that is, with phrases that carry with them 
swiftness of time, such as minims and crotchets ; but when the matter 
be sad, then should we proceed with slow and dragging movements. 
And not only must this be observed with regard to the rhythm, but 
also we ought to accommodate the words to the phrases sung, taking 
care that no barbarism be heard, such as occurs when a syllable 
is sung long in the melody which should have been sung short, or 
on the other hand when that is sung short which should have been 
long, as in innumerable compositions is heard every day, a thing truly 
shameful. 

Also a warning should be given against separating the sentences of 
the words one from another by pauses—as the less intelligent some- 
times do—until each clause or sentence be finished, and the intention 
of the words be complete; that is to say, not to make a cadence, 
especially one of the principal ones, or not to put pauses greater than 
that of the minim, if the period is not finished or the sentence of the 
words not perfect; likewise not to put the minim pause in the course 
of a sentence of medium importance, but to put the pause of the 
minim, or of the crotchet, as it may seem best, at the end of such 
sentences, so that they may serve for the comma; but after the 
period, or full stop, may be put as many pauses as may be wished. 
It seems to me that the pauses placed in such manner will best 
distinguish the members of a period one from another, and without 
any inconvenience reveal the perfect sentiment of the words. 
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RULES WHICH MAY BE OF USE NOT ONLY TO THE COMPOSER 
BUT ALSO TO THE SINGER. 


Every note of the music, that is not tied (the crotchet, and all 
other notes of smaller value, are not here considered), takes a syllable 
of the text ; therefore the first rule is to put always with the long or 
short syllables of the text notes of similar value, so that no barbarism 
be heard. 

The second rule regards tied notes or ligatures, and is that you may 
not take more than one syllable of the text with any ligature no 
matter how many notes the figure may contain; and that the syllable 
is put under the first note of the ligature. 

The third rule is that with the dot which is placed close to a note 
in the canto figurato no syllable whatever is to be given. 

The fourth rule condemns the application of a separate syllable of 
text to the crotchet (except very occasionally), and never permits it 
in notes smaller than the crotchet. 

The fifth rule is that the notes following immediately upon the dots 
of the semibreve and minim, which are of less value than the dots 
themselves—as the crotchet after the dotted semibreve and the quaver 
after the dotted minim, are not usually accompanied by any syllable. 
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The sixth rule is that on the occasions when a syllable of text is 
given to a crotchet, there must also be, if possible, another syllable 
under the following note. (See example above.) 

The seventh rule is that with any note whatever that is put for the 
beginning of the music, or after any pause whatever, the utterance of 
a syllable is absolutely necessary. 

The eighth rule deals with repetitions. In the canto piano words 
and syllables are not repeated although this.may sometimes be heard— 
a thing truly blameworthy. But in the figurato such repetitions are 
sometimes tolerable ; Ido not say repetition of a word, or of a syllable, 
but of some distinct portion of the words, where the meaning is 
complete. And this can occur when there are notes in such quantity 
that repetition is suitable ; although the frequent repetition of the 
same thing has not, in my opinion, a very good effect, unless it be 
done for the better expression of words that contain some important 
sentence, worthy of consideration. 

The ninth rule refers to the method of closing the period. After 
having fitted all the syllables that are contained in a period of the 
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words to the given notes, when nothing remains but the penultimate 
and ultimate syllables, the penultimate has this privilege, that it can 
have a number of the smaller notes put above 1t—two or three or any 
other quantity—provided that the said penultimate syllable be long, 
and not short; for if it were short we should then become guilty of 
barbarism, because singing in such a manner we create what is called 
a newma, which comes about when many notes are sung upon one 
syllable, and the notes being treated in this manner, the first rule, 
given above, is broken. 

The tenth and last rule is that the last syllable of the words must 


coincide, if we observe the given instructions, with the last note of 
the music. 


H. Exxis WooLtpRInpGe. 






















































THE BAROQUE OPERA 


‘Das Pergament, ist das der heil’ge Bronnen, 
Woraus ein Trunk den Durst auf ewig stillt ? 
Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen, 
Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt.’ 

Goethe, Faust, t. 


I 


Tue study of musical history, although less entirely neglected 
at the present day than it was a generation ago, still suffers from the 
fact that few historians attempt to trace the development of the art 
as a living Yemotional force, Weare inclined to exalt the art of ourown 
day to the position of a permanent standard, whether we consider 
it as the opening of a glorious future or as the last utterance of an 
age of degeneration. If one party is too prone to consider mediaeval 
music as completely barbarous, the other is equally in error in regard- 
ing it as representing the phase of greatest perfection. It is true that 
misguided enthusiasm may often be corrected by a thorough investiga- 
tion of historical material, though a sentimental age is still reluctant 
to accept Palestrina and Stradella in the light of recent French and 
German research. But the mere presentation of documents is not 
enough ; cone napiedampre as ii on the cancun 
we must not be content w are exposition -of—teehnies 
For the language of music is the most subtle of all artistic enaiaiaiin 
subtler even than the language of literature. It is therefore the language 
which is most susceptible to change. The age of Rodin can still enjoy 
Praxiteles, because there is at least the whole of human anatomy 
common to both artists; in literature we run the risk, even with a 
poet so near us as Shakespeare or Milton, of finding the language of 
our forefathers either totally incomprehensible, or of completely mis- 
interpreting it. If words and phrases change their meanings with the 
course of years, the ¢ change is even more rapid th the case of harmonies 
and melodies. The supposed audacities of Purcell, for instance, are in 

—Many cases the result of nothing more than carelessness and indifference 
to passing dissonances; Palestrina, after calculating to a nicety the 























most exquisite expression of voluptuous sentiment, is cited as a model. 


of austerity and asceticism. 


It is obvious that in order to guard against such ies as these 

we must on no accou: that may be thrown 

the music of any period by contemporary literature, and more 
tnt ling ~ 
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especially by the drama, at any rate_as soon as music and drama 

Began to be closely cot connected. And it is indeed In connexion with 

the incipient phases of musical drama that one of the most misleading 

errors has been handed down from one writer to another. Aithe 

close of the sixteenth century, we are told, a revolution in the whole 

mumsioa’ ester. took pleco such ss never Was sean Hears o-sinee- 
Opera, like a new Aphrodite, rose from the waves of the Arno, and 

from that moment the art of musi 

Even the votaries of Saint Cecilia were carried down by the onneent, 

and the handmaid of religion would have decked herself for all time 

in the meretricious finery of the virtuosa, if a small but faithful band 

had not carried on the old traditions in the stillness of the cloister, 

and preserved them intact until Palestrina was reincarnated in Mon- 

signor Perosi. And this sudden upheaval, it is maintained, was the 

musical equivalent-of the movement which in other branches. of art 

and literature is called the Renaissance. 

Musicians, however; are-apt-to forget that the Renaissance reached 

its climax a full hundred years before, and that the movement was 

ely 83 by the Catholic Reaction, on which 

the Council of Trent (1542-1568) set the seal of victory. The age 
of Leonardo and Ariosto had passed-away, and the age that was 
inaugurated when Charles V was crowned at Bologna found its 
artistic utterance in Tasso and Palestrina. If it seems to us now that 
Palestrina has more affinity to Josquin Després than to Peri, we 


Taust remember that the art of music demonstrates ps more 
clearly than any other art, the different stages through which a new 






























movement 18 bound-to-pass. “Thus Weber is @ romantic ‘in the first 
state’, because he gives expression to the romanticism which is in the 
air, and which his contemporaries are just beginning to crystallize in 
their various art-forms ; Schumann represents the second state—he 
has read Byron and wishes to translate him into music. But it will 
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and at as Weber in his structural forms clung almost dutihby 
to those of Mozart and Beethoven, so Tasso and Palestrina reproduce 
to.some extent the outlines of their great p <a while breathing 
info them a epirit That was soon to break forthrin other directions. 
The_experiments of the Camerata de’ Bardi, moreover, did not 
represent a popular type of art. That outburst of dramatic 
which-characterized the early seventeen 


musicbut_in-ite- architecture, its Htera ure, an its —— 
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dell’ oca’); its climax is marked by the Amfiparnaso of Orazio 


Vecchi, and 1 Oolboy trivialities of tr) 
Banchieri: The nearest literary parallel to Vecchi is Tassoni, 
“although the comparatively narrow limits of the Amfiparnaso, 
gigantic as it seems by the side of contemporary madrigals, prevented 
it from dealing with more than a small fraction of the world de- 
scribed in the Secchia rapita. The essential aim of the studies 
initiated by the Bardi group was not dramatic expression, but the 
recovery of Greek music and tragic declamation. The members of 
the circle were antiquaries rather than imrovators. G. P. Bellori tells 
us in his introduction to the Viaggi of Pietro della Valle, how the 
great explorer in his younger days devoted himself to the study of the 
Greek modes in collaboration with his life-long friend Giovan Battista 
Doni, and in later years invented new instruments in order to repro- 
duce them; but alas! ‘this invention was not followed up and 
perfected, because our century being inclined shamelessly to admire 
itself above those of antiquity, took no notice of it, and the musicians 
being merely practical composers, abhorred the idea of beginning 
all over again from abstract speculation about the modes.’! If we 
want to find a literary parallel to Peri and Caccini we shall probably 
do best to select the post Gabriello Chiabrera, Chiabrera was a 
gentleman of Savona who had received a good literary education 
in the Jesuit schools. He was especially interested in Greek studies, 
and diligently applied himself to the task of becoming an Italian 
Pindar. Whether he took part in the earlier discussion at the Palazzo 
Bardi I do not know; his autobiography—a characteristic document— 
is too much preoccupied with recounting the consideration and con- 
descension shown him by the various princes, temporal and spiritual, 
whom he encountered, to concern itself with music; indeed he says 
comparatively little even about his own poetry. But we know that 
he was on terms of intimacy with Jacopo Corsi, to whom he addressed 
two prim ‘canzonette morali, the ome-on-the-transitoriness of this 
world’s goods, the other in condemnation of carnal love.? . 
Caccini, in the preface to the Noone Musiche of 1600,-makes 
especial mention of the canzonette in various metres with which 
‘ChiabrersappI6d him; and since he tells us that these were_set 
To_MEERtMMEEENE times some years before he attempted the 
new He send a we = reasonably infer that Chiabrera was . 



























1 Quoted by A. Solerti in Riv. Mus. Ital. xii. 2. 

8 Rime del Sig. Gabriello Chiabrera, In Venetia, 1605. 

* This is the view taken by Gevaert in the Annuaire du Conservatoire Royal de Musique 
de Bruzelles, 1881, 
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a drama, Ji Rapimento di Cefalo, which was produ e 
with music by Caccini on the occasion of the marriage of 

de” Mec Medici with Henry of Navarre, and between 1615 and 1622 ie 
brought out no less than six opera-libretti—‘favolette da rappre- 

















sentarsi cantando ’—for performance at the grand-ducal court.! 
K Of the musicians who took part in the new movement ini 
1s 


undoubtedly the most important, In the preface to the Nuove 
Musiche we may trace the gradual development of the monodic style. 











Solo-singing, we see, was nothing new 


hing new; it had long-been the custom 
fo perform madrigals with a single voice, the underparts being 
supplied by instruments. us in , at the marfiage of Cosmo de’ 


‘WMedietwitirEteonora of Toledo, a comedy had been acted with entr’acte 
madrigals by Francesco Corteccia, the third of which, although com- 
posed for four voices, was executed by a Silenus who played all four 
parts on the violone and himself sang the soprano.? Again, in the 
Amfiparnaso of Vecchi we find the Dottor Graziano singing a 
madrigal to the lute; in this case the soprano is note for note and 
rest for rest that of Cipriano de Rore’s famous composition ‘ Ancor che 
col partire’. Both the words and the harmony are grotesquely 
parodied, and this shows us that the soprano part was regarded 


as_a. tune by itself, although to our ears it seems tnicomplete and 
unmelodious. It evidently produced a stmttar- impression on some 
unmelodioui 


contemporary hearers, for Caccini goes on to say that the single part 
lost its emotional value when deprived of the contrapuntal movement 
of the Tower voiges, and it was to remedy this deficiency that he set to 
work to evolve a = of wrens = should be a in ll 

















@ mere sketch of the supportin nies. 





“Caccini’s lyrical inspiration has preserved his music alive down 
to our day.” Peri, on the other hand, inclined to a more definitely 
‘dramatic style; but he was. less fitted than Caccini to cope with 

ulties. When—we-reatthrough [’Zuridice we are not 

















ive 


iva 


surprised that Marco da Gagliano scoffed at the ge nae 


recitative. Examined in detail, it is technically interesting, an | 


in-many places it ex “agement 


that-may at least charm us if it is—incapable_of-moving—deeper 

feclings- But'we must be in the mood for it ; ig never lifts us off our 

feet. Old Vecchi is infinitely more passionate when he lets us have 

~@ glimpse of Isabella’s grief and Lucio’s despair behind the jovialities 
1 The music to these operas has not survived. 


* Angelo Solerti, Musica, Ballo ¢ Drammatica alla Corte Medicea dal 1600 al 1687. 
Firenze, 1905, 
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of Pantalone and the Doctor; but the Bardi set probably thought 
Vecchi rather vulgar. Peri’s music ma¥ be anaemic, but then, tks 





the scholarly verse of Chiabrera, it is ‘always in such thoroughly 
nice taste”, 





“~T¥'is impossible to forecast the result of mild academic experiments 
of this kind. Their inaugurators are generally so preoccupied with 
one particular aspect of their art that the rest ig often somewhat 
neglected. A good many ideas have to be taken second-hand because 
there ere_is not creative energy enough available to produce-s_thing 

arfect in all its parts, The result is thus often lopsided and 
Stomp Table cr misinterpretation. It was unkind of Gagliano 
to scoff. Peri’s recitatives may have been rather dull, but they 
tertainly-were-more—or 1ess_ original ; if he was rather afraid of 
committing himself, at any rate he had not been coached by a third- 
rate actor out of an engagement. But what the other musicians saw 


in his experiment was the germ’ o e 
- musi They were not interested in Plato, and they had 


been doing their best for fifty years and more to wriggle out of the 
modes which a misguided age still supposed to be those of the Greek 
tragedians. Out in the fields that climb the hills towards Grassina or 
Settignano the priests and peasants had gone forth in procession more 
than a hundred years before to represent some story from Christian 
mythology with dialogue based on the plain-song interspersed with 
popular dance tunes set ta words-of saligions character. But in the 
sixteenth century these ‘ Maggi’, as they were called, were regarded as 
quaint survivals of the past which no modern poet could take seriously.! 
~The essential_novelty of Dafne and Hwridice was the fusion 
of two apparently incompatible elements, the spoken comedy of 
the theatre and the lyrical melody of the chamber. Plays with 
yocidental_music were no new thing; but we can see from the 
musical plays of.our own day that the two elements f orm a mechanical 
mixture and not a chemical combination, whether we judge the effect 
by the standard of Egmont or by that of The Geisha. Wy 

and Huridice the audience were taken into a new world, of which the 
songs and madrigals of earlier days had only shown them fleeting 
= Unly when they were enclosed within the magic circle 



























































unbroken musical sound from she wt ce of _ story to = end, 








opera has ovale to us, that ed consciousness that we sania are a 
shadows of unrealities cast for a moment on those Elysian fields where 
Tristan and Isolde have gone to join Orpheus and Eurydice in an 
existence which is real and eternal. 

1 Romain Rolland, Musiciens d' autrefois, Paris, 1908, 
H 2 
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II 


Tt has been necessary to treat of these early operas in detail in 
order that we may properly realize the fi which determined -the 
Igter_development of Italian opera. Thtre were some of Peri’s 
audience who followed his Orpheus in spirit to the meadows of 
asphodel, but probably the,majority of them enjoyed it mainly as 
a spectacle, the romantic effect of which was enhanced by the 


physiological stimulus of continuous musical tone. At once the new 
Sr terlanment-was-presset into the service of the court, and more 


experiemomtvoutiens showed-tow it-coutd te organized 0 on really 





















! woducated classes preferred their —Secre—Rappessontarions Taoatod_classd¥pYeferrod—their—Seaso _Rapueweniasion which 
_dealt_with characters familiar to them and which combined the 








‘advantages of amusement with those of edification. The leaders of 
society were quite desirous of appearing cultured, but had no desire to 
listen to a Greek play every evening. Peri and Caccini were allowed 
to_continue their work at Florence for some years more, though 
probably on less academic lines;’ but the real impetus to the now 
developments was given hy Monteverdi. 

Caccini_ had intended his recitatives for performances in small 
rooms, before ap intimate and select circle of Nisteners. In the 
Descrizione delle feste fatte in Firenze per le reali nozze de’ serenissimi 
spost Ferdinando II Gran Duca di Toscana e Vittoria Principessa 
d’' Urbino (1637),2 we read that he was said to have considered it 
impossible for the delicacy of his style to be appreciated i 
hall, By that time however, not even the largest halls of the Ducal 
palace were vast enough for the number of spectators, and it was 



































necessary to roof in the great court of the Pitti Palace. Monteverdi 


was the Bret fo_sealize the-possihilitisa of opera, on. this_vast scale 
and when once he had established the type, it became the fashion 








in all the little courts of northern Italy. At Venice, indeed, Cavalli 


conte in popularizing opera of a less exclusively aristocratic 
stamp. It is to this Venetian type of opera that we owe the change 

















m mythologi rical subjects. The Yenetian populace did 
st know much of Greek mythology, and probably cared little for the 


rigid conceits of poets of the Chiabrera school; but they had some 





vague notions of Roman-histery; and the poems of Ariosto and Tasso 








1 No operas of Peri or Caccini have survived except Euridice, which they both set 
to music. But the Florentine diary quoted by Solerti shows us that both continued to 
provide music for court festivities. Vogel supposed Caccini to have died about 1615 ; but 
Solerti prints a letter from him dated 1617, and quotes passages from the diary 
mentioning him as late as 1619, 

3 Quoted by Solerti. 
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were well known to both high and low.’ Indeed, mythological opera 
didnot last very long even at court. No doubt the princes who went 
to Venice found the comedy of intrigue more amusing; and there 
was another reason in the background. The Church began to regard 
the gods of Greece as dangerous rivals. The pious librettist of 
Marco da Gagliano’s azione sacra ‘S. Orsola’ congratulates Florence 
in his preface on the fact that in the very home of opera the ‘ vane 
favole de’ gentili’ have given place to ‘vere azioni Christiane ’.? 
The Jesuits, whose power and influence were daily increasing, were 
clever enough to see that the theatre, and especially the musical 


theatre, was a force too great to be completely overth It_was 
Deller to tata Ty WWE GWG Gece When opportunity offered: ‘Rhey. 
“appear to have succeeded, for instance, in keeping tha professional 
actors -out-ot Man during the carnival of 1595; a letter to the 


Milanese ambassador at Venice * tells us how, ‘ on the first of February, 
the Jesuits performed a representation of S. Eustachio in the house of 
Don Ferrando.’ In other palaces amateur performances took place, 
which were much admired; but _no masked actors appeared. And 
we notice that in April an actor called Diana made application to 
be allowed to bring her company to Milan to act ‘con modestia et 
honesta et con esempj boni.’ : : 

The Venetian opera of the seventeenth century has been described 
and analysed so completely by Kretschmar‘ that it is almost im- 
possible for anything fresh to be said on the subject. Buta new and 
curious sidelight is thrown upon these spectacles by a little work 
which hitherto has escaped the notice of musical historians. Some- 
where about the third quarter of the century there was 
at Venice (a second edition appearing at Milan in 1681) 9 book with 
the strange title of ‘Za Verita mascherata. Si descrive il modo 
con cut un giovane nobile si convert a Dio.”® It purports to be 
the spiritual autobiography of a young .gentleman{ who desired to 
remain anonymous, and entrusted bis papers to the editorial care 
of one Gio. Giorgio Ortensio. For us itg interest lies solely in the 
copious description of an opera—which the author witnessed, and 
in the rather_morbid analysia of the emotions which he experienced 







































































1 The familiarity of the Venetian gondoliers with Tasso in past times is too well 
known to need further allusion. It is interesting to see that in Vinci’s Neapolitan 
opera Li Zite ngalera (1722) Colagnolo the barber reads Tasso aloud; and there is 
an amusing scene in A. Novelli’s Florentine play L’ acqua cheta (1908) in which a cab- 
driver’s family listen to Dante read aloud by their lodger. 

2 Kretschmar, Die Venezianische Oper, Vierteljahreschrift fir Musikwissenschaft, 1892, 

* Printed by Alessandro D’Ancona, Originé del Teatro Italiano, Torino, 1891. 

* Vierteljahrsschrift fir Musikwissenschaft, 1892. 

* For a complete reprint of all the passages in this book which deal with music and 
musical drama see the Riemann-Festschrift, Leipzig, 1909. 
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in connexion with it. Space does not permit me to translate more 
than a few short extracts from the first few chapters. The curious 
heading to the first chapter is in itself a summary of the baroque 
century with its exaggerated devotions and its elaborate architectural 
transformations. 





‘To the honour and glory of the Most Holy Trinity, I unworthy 
sinner will relate the extraordinary grace by which God in a short 
space of time changed my mind and my will as completely as they 
would be changed in one who, born and brought up in a dark and 
subterranean dungeon, should suddenly come forth to the fair view of 
a royal palace and garden. 


_~ It was then the month of May, and I, poor wretch, intent only on 


procuring for myself the pleasures of the senses, had gone with 
& merry company of gentlemen and ladies to a delightful villa where 
at that time a great prince was staying with his glorious court to 
enjoy the lovely season. The cause of our going thither was a famous 
a) hich was to be performed in a wooded part of the garden. 

o this effect they had sent a great distance for the most admired 
musicians and singers in Italy, to celebrate in this way the marriage 
of a princess of that house. ey was the journey, @ er still 

e end thereof; and I, quite taken up with attending upon the ladies 
who had come thither, diverted myself with seeing and being seen, 
as happy as if I touched Heaven with my finger, because I saw that 
I found favour and was more conspicuous than the rest in these 
pleasing attentions. For this amusement was all that I desired at 
that court, in which I had no other objects to gain, being a stranger. 
Forgive me, O God, my vanity, the lust of the eyes and of the heart 
into which I fell that day, the temptation being greater than usual: 
I was so absorbed in those sweet sights that like one bewitched I 
never perceived that they were vain, and full for me of a thousand 
wayward desires, a thousand amorous delights. 

On our arrival at the court we were regaled with good cheer, and 
the prince himself gave us courteous reception, as was due to noble 
strangers who had come to enjoy his magnificence. We spent a little 
time in compliments and gallantries to other ladies and gentlemen 
who had assembled, which gave me such delight that I seemed 
intoxicated ; finally, when the hour of the opera drew near, we were 
given an appropriate place in that pleasant wood, from which we 
could see no more lovely scene than the noble audience assembled, and 
especially the princesses, with a galaxy of ladies around them who 
with the jewels in their charming hair, the spruceness and variety of 


sr dresses, seemed a compendium of all the beauties of the 
world. 





were sitting here and there amongst the gentlemen, I cannot find 
words to express the pleasure that 1 had.’ 
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Let us omit the following page and a half of religious meditations 
and go on to the next chapter :— 








In front of the Scene was an inscription in letters of gold which 
contained the title and argument of 

CLEOPATRA.’ 

iticastesndinsition 


I have not succeeded in identifying this opera with any score or 


libretto that has come down to us. Pyobably the work i 
imaginary ; but in any case it is very fairly typical of north Italian 
opera at this period’ "We see that the audience were summoned 


by a flourish of trumpets, such as precedes Monteverdi's Orfeo: the 
WAgiar Theatre at Bayrecth ie perbsps the only modern opera house 
that keeps up the custom. The overture, in whi 

as many instruments to have played as could be got together, was 


followed by a prologue. 


‘The scene represented the dawn breaking in a clear sky.. On the 
right was a quiet sea, just ruffled by a gentle zephyr that happened 
to be blowing at the time; on the left was the great city of Alexandria 
showing a fine view of the harbour and ships, palaces, streets, towers, 
lighthouse and the inhabitants on the shore all intent upon their 
morning business. Above all this, in a beautiful part of the city there 
rose the palace of Queen Cleopatra, with whom Mark Antony was 
lodged, this being the principal scene of action of the drama. 

- © At the moment when the curtain rose there w ande 
lar, umbers hiftle hooks i 
and a qui 


























et cloud which at first seemed placed in the sky by chance, 
was seen to open. From it there issued a beautiful car drawn through 
the air by two doves, and in the car a singer who represented Venus, so 
splendidly dressed that she seemed indeed a goddess. With a most sweet 
voice ye began her prologue, which consisted in a thousand praises of 
her Cupid who was sleeping on her bosom, until with a sprightly air 
she changed her style, awoke him, and bid him come with her to 
Cleopatra and Antony. Cupid accepted the invitation, and when he 
had sung a duet with his mother, consisting of a gentle melody with 
a certain graceful verse in the middle, printed a loving kiss upon his 
mother's face, and swift as lightning flew away with an arrow in 
his hand. The cloud closed up, disappeared in an instant from the 
sky, and the Prologue was over. 


It would take too long to translate the entire description of the 
opera, which hardly omits a single scene. The hero of course falls 
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viglently in love with Venus, and finds no difficulty in making her 
acquaintance; but as the story is written primarily for purposes 
of edification, the lady is _represented—as—a—paragon of virtue. That 
her career should end in a convent was nothing new,’ although in the 

ier part of the century the demand for singers had so far exceeded 














But ogee saat of the sitions at this later period was 





on a par with that of the nuns in Boccaccio’s day; and in Rome 
no woman was allowed to appear on the stage at all. There is some- 
thing peculiarly reputstve tn the-way-thet-our-pious author, while 
always remaining within the limits of decency prescribed by the 
official censorship, insists with morbid pertinacity on the less artistic 
instincts of the opera-goer. No doubt the ‘elegant young gentleman 
of the seventeenth — regarded the commedia im musica in _— 

g 0 CLS 38 yYUUGIIS SUUUUCHIGN Vi en © 
the musical a But for the hero of this little besk, who ins 
had the best possible up-bringing (does he not tell us himself that 
he was educated at a Jesuit school ?), there is hardly a female on 
the stage whose costume he does not consider improper, hardly 
a song to which he does not give the epithet lascivious; and this 
cannot be taken as the expression of a sincere if exaggerated morality, 
when a little later on he admits that he and his friends would have 
wished the love-scenes to be more realistic, and that they found the 


Gaeranne ee fid the play too modest for their taste. The fact was 
that the submission of the libretto to the censorship of the ecclesiastical 
narrate was ew useless as a moral safeguard. The In- 

: BS spoke cenity—of the school of 
Aretino, but the ‘renting ennilite which it encouraged was so 
patently artificial that no auditor could dream of listening to an 
opera except as a merely pleasurable entertainment. Kretschmar, 
after summarizing the plots of thirty-eight operas of the period, 
reduces the whole to a regular system, and I cannot do better than 


translate his amusing parody of the methods of a typical German 
professor. 


‘All are based upon the sim le formula of 2, 4 or 6 sui 



























1, 3, or 5 oe, one bein omplications 
in this’ simple ma siniple matnetonti exercise arise ‘from the “fact that Lady B, 
who is loved byPrinee shows—az ox_General “C-who 


is paying attention to Princess D. Further complications arise from 


1 This was the fate of Anna Maria Starlatti after her charms had secured the appoint- 
ment of her brother Alessandro to the post of Maestro di Cappella to the Neapolitan 
court in 1684. 

? Solerti, Musica, Ballo e Drammatica, &c., p. 41. 
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the fact that some of the suitors are inconstant, some_of the ladies 
divide their affections between more than one ; jnddent 














K : ps; 
Ss cee a themselves out, and for 
whom they are taken not only by the other dramatis personae bu 


often by the audience as well.’ 


Qur—Cleanaira.’ conforms strictly to precedent. Antony, Tigranes 
King of Armenia, and Livius, Antony’s general, are set against Cleopatra 
and Berenice, the general being left out in the cold at the end. We 
have a duel between Livius and Tigranes, we have Venus and Cupid 
disguising themselves as Berenice and her son. There is hardly 
a scene in the opera that does not recall some familiar situation from 
the works of Cavalli, Stradella, Legrenzi or Alessandro Scarlatti. We 
see the emissary of Antony arrive on the stage in a ship which enters 
the harbour propelled by silver sails and gilded oars—a venerable old 
man with a bass voice like Rodrigo in Stradella’s J? Floridoro; we 
see &@ magician summon Venus or Cupid from heaven, and purchase 
with sacrifices their support of Antony’s passion. At the end of the 
first Act we see Antony, Cleopatra, and Berenice as spectators of 
a military tournament. The second act opens with more incantations, 








this time in a ‘horrid cave, adapted to the shape of a temple, with . 


a rude altar at the back. Here the magician with fantastic ceremonies 





conjured up the gpirits, and instructed by them proceeded e 
in of Cupid and Venus. These descended from heaven, and 
on' their —- ened above and in @ fash-was trans- 


formed-imto a lovely garden filled _with—flowers.’ = he 
hat pleased 1 the author most of all, partly because of the elaborate 


garden, which pony in the next scene, is equally wonderful. ‘On 
all sides there were fountains of living water which gushed from 
grotesque figures and statues: labyrinths of myrtle cut into charming 
shapes ; bowers of roses in full bloom, and rising above all a wood of 
plane trees planted in a row. Enter Cleopatra, with a scornful 
recitative, to sing an aria that i is ‘a storm of ferocious imprecations'’ 

against Antony and the Romans. As a contrast there follows a view 
of the Roman army, with a banquet at which the presence of the 
Armenian ambassador induces a spirit of diplomacy in all the guests, 
including the magician, whose soporific potions eventually necessitate 
all of the principals being carried off to bed by their retainers and 
waiting-women. 1 do not remember any other example of the operatic 
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use of narcotics on quite so large a scale as this, but Scarlatti’s 
Olimpia vendicata has a scene of a somewhat similar kind, and 


will also serve to illustrate the music_which our author especially 
mentions as inviti ig the victims to slumber. : 








@ wntermezzi_a ; 
earlier type of spectacular opera. The first _is merely described 





“as & comic interlude of satyrs, to to which our young man does not seem 





) have paid much attention ; the second told the story of Diana and 
Acton, with ‘hounds tags, tigers, ons, er er 
monsters imitated to e’; the third represented ‘the rape of 
Europa, the arrival of Cadmus in Boeotia, the slaying ofthe dragon, 
the birth of the-seldiers from the dragon’s teeth and their battle.’ As 
time went on we see that the i interludes ually became less organic 
and more specialize : onent-parts. The comic element 
was nearly always.an i antfeature. The diary quoted by Solerti 
makes frequent snes of th Lor masked acto: 

Florence, and we read that Cosmo II when ill (January 16, 1615) sent 
for all his dwarfs and black jesters to his private apartments and 
diverted himself by making them drunk.’ The influence of the 
comedy of masks was always strong, and persisted in opera almost 
down to the days of Goldoni._ But as the_musical interest in opera 

















‘increased, and-as_its waxing popularity as an entertainment_made 





its patrons prefer frequent performances at moderate prices to oc- 
casional outbursts of al extravagance colossal even for the seventeenth 

ntury, the spectacular element diminished. The ipterludes separated 
themselves cither Tnta-wet-baHete-or-into definitely comic intermezzi, 


— to tease nol 


eapo school t evelopment of the 
coiic in Naples was curiously late in taking up oo 
new passion for musical drama, in spi 


branches of learmning—the-seventeenth century is no @ 
om. Tw 


number of_Jeaders who were natives of the southern 5 0 



























Neapollian—igmsslde, Prince of Veauan gi Rows 
Prince of Venosa’s madrigals were published at inane and Rossi, after 
fourteen early years of misery at the Spanish court of Naples, found 
a wider appreciation at Rome and Paris.? 





It was not until 1651 thaty¢ 
opera._was ht to oe by missional WoM_Ventor;—onedD 





1 Ben Jonson's Volpone, Act I, sc. i, gives an Englishman's impression of the Italian 
amusements of the period. 

* Alfred Wotquenne,- Etude bibliographique sur le compositeur napolitain Luigi Rossi, 
Bruxelles, 1909; Romain Rolland, Musiciens d’autrefois, Paris, 1908. 
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ag anywhere else,although the composer, to whom the real foundation 
of a school was due, was by birth a Si 

Under Scarlatti long rule the formalism of the serious opera became 
more and more artificial ; but we gradually see emerge from their dark. 


corners those two untiring comic figures who are the ancestors of all 
that is really alive and dramatic in the opera of to-day. 




















III 
po-suiticizing the bam om opera_we must | lay aside the modern 
habit of reg 


ting 2 ; ne acne 2 music as 
entirely negligible. Wap did, of | course, do soinething to induce 
us to regard music-drama as a complete whole, but now that Wagner 
‘has passed into the company of the classics we are again becoming 
inclined to judge him from much the same standpoint as the 
‘ Wagnerites’ judged Bellini and Verdi. To think of Scarlatti without 
Stampiglia and Bibbiena is as absurd as to separate Wagner the 
musician from Wagner the poet and Wagner the scene-painter. We 
need not attempt to realize the pathological condition of the young 
man in La Veritd mascherata, but we must certainly look at his 
favourite operas with his eyes as well as hear them with his ears. 









We must remember that tho done = opera was a8 much & symphony “yr 





i ture _as_i mstructi music. Nothing else 
Soar to @ very limited extent the catafalques and tabernacles 
temporarily erected for Special eremonies in the south Italian 
churches) could ove —< —— been ch_megniScont opportunities f ” 





the exercise 
formation scenes would have bes 









singers, 


And it must not be forgotten that the 

in those days could and did command the services of architec 

more permanent work has carried their fame down to posterity. 
Modern scene-painting, when at all elaborate, has fallen into evil 
repute either from attempting too slavishly to deceive the eye, or from 
indulging in an extravagance of design and colour that has no 
relation to artistic principles. Byt_Bibbiena and his predecessors, 
when they turned to the stage, merely executed in paint and canvas 
the designs which they would have carried out in stone and marble 
had not they been hampered by the limitations of thelr materials. 
The architecture and sculpture, the painting and the poetry of the 























period 1s summed np in_one—frantic struggle fo give Tila to dead 
things, Out of this boiling crater arose the musical drama; then, 
as all energy became aetna a the one al could 
hest turn it to acc oT 7a gradually 











eee one anaemic amen ltt mae 
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an cai... fr pCne 





Secondly, we must remo bet-thad ta harowen opens ie ereente 
ee classical in spirit This for the modern English reader is often difficult, 


at any rate for those who are old enough still to feel the influence of 
the romantic movement, and more especially of the romantic movement 
as expressed in German music. But that movement is receding into 
the distance, and if I judge the coming generation aright, it is begin- 
ning to find the early romantics quaint and rococo (if the anachronism 
of the word may be pardoned), so that there ig_every chance of 


a ee PR HE A opera. We 
must hear and see Cavalli and Scarlatti in the spirit of Ariosto, enjoy- 





ing beauty for beauty’s sake, worshipping if we will, but with — 


a twinkle in the eye for the least touch of the absurd. We must not 
expect illusion : oply_if we je accept the whole as the representation 
of a world that never was can we experience the sensation of passing 


‘through the looking-glass ’. For this operatic world is both unreal 
and real at the same time: does not the Kretschmar formula unlock 

















pn te Men us that —_ we are looking at is nothing— 


: sf 20 arte? As the common 
people of Italy never ‘tired of secing their own lives reflected in the 

pple of aly save te of erage ov I as they were with 
‘their obsolete costumes and their black leathern masks hiding their 
faces, so the cultivated classes never wearied of that other theatre 


where under the mask of musie—arrayed in the finery of classic 
antiquity or mediaeval romance, there — itself to them the 


unénding procession of types such as the . 
-ing: @ poet might ca characters by Egyptian or Chinese 
































names; but the musician wasted little or-ne-enerzy im securing effects 
of ‘local colour’, that only i modern operas. 





One heroine might be much the same as another; but given the type 
of character, there was no limit to the variety with which a composer 
of Scarlatti’s genius could suggest its different aspects and emotions. 
What we chiefly miss nowadays is the sense of interaction and of 
continuity in the formal alternation of recitative and aria ; but if the 
characters resemble the figures of a Byzantine mosaic, stiff and single 

nm their gold backgrounds, they_have at any rate that Byzantine 
“dignity BHa-WecorEtve offect ~whieh—was_lost_ as soon as realistic 
~grouping began to be attempted. 

A_classical tragedy in which statues came to life and men and 
women were petrified into statuesq_comedy of masks in which 
Lelfo and Nisa, Ortensia and Matamoros became the principal charac- 
ters—whether on the stage or in real life, it could not last long, 
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Already in Scarlatti’s last years the old system _was dropping into 
epainlyais— Tt had never, really Tc Tost its original aristocratic character, 


in spite of ‘ike tnlhcmnedt pal influence of popular taste which made itself felt to some 
extent at Venice. By tha middle of the eighteenth century its 


degenerate classicality had become an incubus which weighed-upon 
Italy as the Mendelssohnian orator: upon d 


during the century that followed. Bu ving 
grace which modern oratorio had renounced with fatal consequences. 


It-had-tearned to laugh at itself. In Ss it was 
in touch with the soil, and the strength that was drawn from that 




















source awaited to save not only Italian opera,—but—Erench opera 
Ms * what I have ventured to call 


the aristocratic commedia dell’ arte, the original comedy of masks 


sank into oblivion ; _ el as ae — it a new oe 








arose ‘oun the preg of opera seria, to be pore on through the 
Mialeck operas of Leo, Vinci and Logroscino down to Mozart, Cimarosa 


and Rossipi_ 





EDWARD J. DENT. 








A PAVAN BY WILLIAM LAWES 


THE brothers William and Henry Lawes are the representative 
English composers of the second quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The name of Henry Lawes is familiar to all, even to those who 
know nothing of his music, owing to the accident that Milton has 
immortalized him in a sonnet. William Lawes, however, may be 
said to be forgotten, although in his lifetime he was no less highly 
esteemed than his younger brother. 

‘ William Lawes (says Fuller) Son of Thomas Lawes, a Vicar Choral 
of the Church of Salisbury, was bred in the Close of that City, being 
from his Childhood inclined to Musick. Edward Earl of Hertford 
obtained him from his Father, and bred him of his own cost in that 
Faculty, under his Master Giovanni Coperario, an Italian,' and most 
exquisite Musician. Yet may it be said that the Schollar in time did 
equal, yea excel, his Master. He afterwards was of the Private 
Musick to King Charles ; and was respected and beloved of all such 
persons who cast any looks towards Vertue and Honour. ... 

‘In these distracted times, his Loyalty ingaged him in the War for 
his Lord and Master ; and though he was by General Gerrard made 
a Commissary on designe to secure him (such Officers being commonly 
shot-free by their place, as not exposed to danger), yet such the 
activity of his spirit, he disclaimed the covert of his office, and, 
betrayed thereunto by his own adventurousness, was casually shot 
at the Siege of Chester, the same time when the Lord Bernard Stuart 
lost his life. 

‘Nor was the King’s soul so ingrossed with grief for the death of 
so near a Kinsman, and noble a Lord, but that, hearing of the death 
of his dear servant William Lawes, he had a particular Mourning 
for him when dead, whom he loved when living, and commonly 
called “The Father of Musick”. I leave the rest of his worth to be 
expressed by his own Works of Composures of Psalms done joyntly 
by him and his Brother Master Henry Lawes, betwixt which two 
no difference, either in Eminency, Affection, or otherwise considerable, 
save that the one is deceased, and the other still surviving. Master 
William Lawes dyed in September, seid [Worthies of England, 
ed. 1811, ii. 451.] 


1 Fuller is mistaken here ; Coperario was an Englishman. 
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The ‘Choice Psalmes’, published in 1648, to which Fuller alludes, 
contains a number of Elegies on the death of William Lawes, com- 
posed by the chief musicians of the day, which testify to the respect 
and affection in which he was held. Henry Lawes’s preface to the 
‘Choice Psalmes’ has some interesting remarks on his brother’s 
music. ‘As to what he hath done in Musick, I shall desire the 
present and the future Age, that so much of his Works as are here 
published, may be received, as the least part of what he hath com- 
pos’d, and but a small Testimony of his greater Compositions, (too 
voluminous for the Presse) which I the rather now mention, lest 
being, as they are, disperst into private hands, they may chance to 
be hereafter lost; for, besides his Fancies of the Three, Foure, Five 
and Six Parts to the Viols and Organ, he hath made above thirty 
severall sorts of Musick for Voices and Instruments: Neither was 
there any Instrument then in use, but he compos’d to it so aptly, 
as if he had only studied that.’ , 

From this passage it is clear that what were held to be Lawes’s 
most important compositions were those which he wrote for instru- 
ments, The generation of composers to which he belonged, both in 
England and elsewhere, seem indeed to have turned with enthusiasm 
to instrumental writing, as if they found there new opportunities and 
fresh ground to work in, and it is true to say that the musicians of 
the first half of the seventeenth century laid the foundations on which 
has been raised the structure of modern orchestral composition. Not 
that there was no instrumental music before the seventeenth century. 
On the contrary a great deal is in existence, and much of it is 
musically as well as historically interesting. But so long as musicians 
adhered to the rules and restrictions imposed by Modal Polyphony, 
no great advance in orchestral music was possible; these rules were 
designed for and resulted in perfect choral music, but could only 
hamper the writers for instruments. It is obvious, for example, that 
no very brilliant effects could be obtained from the high strings so 
long as their compass was restricted to one octave or thereabouts. 
Accordingly we find as a matter of fact, that those writers of Modal 
Polyphony who composed for instruments treated them as if they 
were writing for the voice. The sixteenth-century In Nomines, which 
Tye and his successors produced in large numbers, could be used 
indiscriminately as instrumental pieces and as Sol-faing Songs; and 
the title-pages of many of the Elizabethan part-books tell us that 
their contents are ‘apt for viols or voices’. It was not until the 
old rules were thrown aside that it became possible for composers 
to study the capabilities of their instruments, and, like Lawes, to 
learn to write for each ‘so aptly as if they had only studied that.’ 
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As to the kinds of music which the early seventeenth-century 
composers used to write for instruments, they were the same as had 
been in vogue among the later Elizabethans; that is to say, Fantasies 
and Dance tunes of different kinds, among which Morley names 
Pavans, Galliards, Almans, Bransles, Voltes, Courantes, and country 
dances. ‘The most principall & chiefest kind of musicke which 
is made without a dittie [i.e., without words] is the fantasie, that is, 
when a musician taketh a point at his pleasure, & wresteth & turneth 
it as he list, making either much or little of it according as shal seem 
best in his own conceit. In this may more art be showne then in 
any other musicke, because the composer is tied to nothing but that 
he may adde, diminish, & alter at his pleasure. And this kind 
will bear any allowances whatsoeuer tolerable in other musick, 
except changing the ayre & leauing the key,’ which in fantasie 
may neuer be suffered. Other things you may vse at your pleasure, 
as bindinges with discordes, quick motions, slow motions, proportions, 
& what you list. Likewise, this kind of musicke is with them 
who practise instruments of parts in greater vse: but for voices it 
is but sildom vsed. 

‘The next in grauitie & goodnes vnto this is called a pauane, a kind 
of staide musicke, ordained for graue dauncing, and most commonly 
made of three straines, whereof euerie straine is plaid or sung twice : 
a straine they make to contain 8. 12. or 16. semibreues as they list, 
yet fewer then eight I haue not seene in any pauan. In this you 
may not so much insist in following the point as in a fantasie: but it 
shal be enough to. touch it once & go away to som close. Also in 
this you must cast your musicke by foure: so that if you keep that 
rule it is no matter how manie foures you put in your straine: for 
it wil fall out wei enough in the end; the art of dancing being come 
to that perfection that euerie reasonable dancer wil make measure 
of no measure, so that it is no great matter of what number you 
make your straine.? 

‘After euery pauan we vsually set a galliard (that is, a kind of 
musick made out of the other) .. . This is a lighter and more stirring 
kind of dauncing then the pauane consisting of the same number 
of straines’ &c. There is no need to follow Morley in his account of 
the Galliard nor the other dances in his list. 


1 Morley forbids this in all circumstances, and one does not see why he specially 
names it here as a fault to avoid. For a discussion as to what Morley means by the 
words Aire and Key the reader may be referred to a paper in the third volume of 
Mr. Kennedy Scott’s Euterpe. 

3 It will be noticed that Morley writes about the Pavan as a tune to be danced to. 
But it was not long before musicians came to regard it as a ‘Form’ in which to 
compose instrumental music, without reference to dancers: it grew up (in Simpson’s 
phrase) ‘ toa height of Composition made only to delight the Ear’. 
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There is one point to notice in this passage from Morley which is of 
great historical interest; the coupling, that is to say, of the Galliard, 
a brisk dance tune, with the staid Pavan. There is no evidence as to 
how it came about, but one may suppose that some fashion in dancing 
started the idea, and that it was retained in music for the sake of the 
contrast and variety which it afforded. However that may be, when 
once the practice of joining two contrasted movements was thus 
established, there was no obstacle to a third being joined, and this the 
writers of the early part of the seventeenth century soon found out, 
who took great pleasure in producing sets of variously combined 
pieces for different instruments. Among English composers, Coperario, 
to name no other, has left a large number of sets of three pieces, 
generally Fantasy, Alman, and Galliard ; or Fantasy, Alman, and Ayre; 
Coperario’s Ayre being a movement in 3 time, resembling the Sara- 
band, which came into fashion later in the century. Now the 
important point about these and similar little sets of pieces is that they 
were actually Suites; and from these small beginnings, as time went 
on, were evolved not only the Overture of Lully and Handel, the Suite 
of Bach and Handel, and the early Sonata, but also the contrasted 
movements of the modern Sonata and Symphony. — 

As Morley’s remarks on the Pavan have been quoted, it will be of 
interest to turn to a later work, Simpson’s Compendiwm of Practical 
Musick (1667, pp. 142-4), to observe the changes which have taken place 
in the meanwhile. Simpson, like Morley, begins by saying that of the 
kinds of music designed for Instruments, ‘ the chief and most excellent, 
for Art and Contrivance are Fancies; but,’ he goes on, ‘ this kind of 
Musick (the more is the pity) is now much neglected.’ 

‘The next in dignity after a Fancy, is a Pavan; which some derive 
from Padua in Italy; At first ordained for a grave and stately 
manner of Dancing (as most Instrumental Musicks were in their 
several kinds, Fancies and Symphonies excepted) but now grown up 
to a height of Composition made only to delight the Ear. 

‘A Pavan (be it of 2, 8, 4, 5, or 6 Parts) doth commonly consist of 
three Strains ; each Strain to be play’d twice over. Now, as to any 
peece of Musick that consists of Strains, take these following 
observations. 

‘ All Musick concludes in the Key of his Composition; which is known 
by the Bass as hath been shown. This Key hath alwayes other Keys 
proper to it for middle Closes (see pag. 451). If your Pavan (or what 


} Simpson’s p. 45 gives the instructions for making ‘ middle closes’ and the keys on 
which they are to be made. Briefly, if a piece is in a minor key, the middle closes are 
to be on the fifth above (dominant) and third above (relative major) ; if a major key, 
then on the second or fourth above, instead of the third. Simpson, of course, does not 
express himself in a modern manner. ‘A skilful Composer,’ he adds, ‘may (for 

I 
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else) be of three Strains; the first Strain may end in the Key of the 
Composition, as the last doth: but the middle Strain must alwayes 
end in the Key of a middle Close. 

‘ Sometimes the first Strain does end in a middle Close; and then the 
middle Strain must end in some other middle Close; for two Strains 
following immediately one another ought not to end in the same Key. 
Therefore when there are but two Strains, let the first end in a middle 
Close that both Strains may not end alike. 

‘I do confess I have been guilty my self of this particular fault (by 
the Example of others) in some things which I composed long since ; 
but I willingly acknowledge my error, that others may avoid it.’ 

‘William Lawes’s Pavan was composed quite a quarter of a century 
before Simpson’s Compendiwn was published, but it carries out the 
directions which he gives. It consists of three strains (each to be 
repeated), of which the first closes on the keynote; the second on 
another note, the fifth above; the third of course on the keynote again. 
It was, indeed, in these ‘ pieces of music consisting of Strains’ which 
were produced by the pioneers of Lawes’s generation, that we find the 
earliest suggestions of those systems of key sequences, with all their 
subtle variations, on which were framed the masterpieces of the later 
key period, and with which teachers will occupy their pupils’ time for 
many years tocome. Inthe seventy years which elapsed between Morley, 
who said in effect ‘It is possible by a wonder of nature to make closes 
on certain notes other than the Final’: and Simpson, who said in effect 
‘You must (and it is a fault not to do so) make your middle closes on 
certain notes other. than the Key note ’, was laid the foundation of what 
is called Musical Form, in so far as it is concerned with key relation- 
ship. 
~ ~“This Pavan is copied from a MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. Mus. 
Sch. B. 2), which is no doubt in William Lawes’s own handwriting. 
For this reason no attempt at emendation has been made. Some 
rather odd part writing may be detected in it, but this is characteristic 
of the transition period, if not specially of the composer. The original 
is quite irregularly barred. 

The time signature § merely means that the piece is in 4-time, and 
is to be played not too slow, but not fast. The tenor part goes too low 
for the Viola and has been printed as a 1st Violoncello part. 


variety) carry on his Musick, (sometimes) to make a middle Close or Cadence in any 
Key; but here we are to instruct a Beginner, and to shew him what Closes or 
Cadences are most proper and natural to the Key in which a Song is set.’ 
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LISTS OF THE KING’S MUSICIANS, FROM THE 
AUDIT OFFICE DECLARED ACCOUNTS 
(Continued.) 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 381. No. 6. 


Declaration of the account of the Lady Elizabeth Masone, widow, 
deputed & appointed by order of the Queen’s Majesty & the Lord 
High Treasurer of England to continue payment of the ordinaries & 
extraordinaries of the said offices during Her Majesty’s pleasure, by 
Fraunces Tryer & Robert Parminter, clerks to her late husband, Sir 
John Masone, knight, late Treasurer of the Chamber, & Master of the 
Posts, from the 21% April to Mich® following, i, e, for one half year, wanting 
27 days. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicke Browne, sergeant trumpeter, John Peaches, 
Thomas Browne, John Warren, Arthure Scarlett, Henrye Reve, Stephen 
Medcalfe, John Hall, Edwarde Ellyott, Richarde Frende, John Winckes, 
Thomas Westcrosse, John Restan, & Henry Hewes, 14 in number. 

Richarde Smythe, trumpeter. 

John Neweman. 

Thomas Restan. 

Robert Tyrren, deceased, due for one quarter ending Midsummer 
8 [Eliz:] at which time he died. 

Payments also ( Violins :—Ambrose de Myllan, Marcke Anthonye, Frauncise 
for their a {a Venec, Innocent de Comye; Josepho Lupo, Italyon, 
parell. George de Comye. 

Thomas Browne, musician for the violins. 

Flutes :—Gillam Duvett, Petro Guye, Thomas Packington and Allen 
Robsonne. 

James Funyarde. 

Nicholas Lannyer. 

Sagbuttes:—Anthonye Maria, John Lannyer, Raphe Grene. 

Roberte Maye, Edwarde Petalla & Robert Howlett. 

Musicians :—Richard Woodward, Robert Woodward, Richard Pyke. 

Anthonye de Choutye. 

Anthonye Bassanye, Jasper Bassanye, John Bassanye, Baptista Bassanye, 
August Bassanye, Lodovico Bassanye, Anthonye Maria. 

Entrelude plaiers :—Edmunde Strowdewike & John Smythe. 
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Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 38l. No. 7. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Frances Knollis, k®t, vice-chamberlain 
to the Queen & one of the Privy Council, treasurer of the Chamber, after 
the decease of Sir John Mason, knight, from Michaelmas 8. Eliz, [1566] 
to Michaelmas following. 

Payments to:— 

Trumpeters:—Stephen Metcalfe, sergeante trumpeter, John Peaches, 
John Warren, Arther Skarlett, Henrye Reve, John Hall, Edwarde Ellyote, 
Rycharde Frende, John Wynkes, Thomas Westcrosse, John Reston, & 
Henry Hewes, 12 in number. 

Rycharde Smythe, in the room of Robart Tyrren, deceased, for his 
wages at 16* a day by warrant dormant, dated 20 March 1566, due for one 
year & a quarter ending Mich: 9 [Eliz:] i, e, 80% 8° 4%, whereof there is 
‘defawked ’ 60s 10d, which he received by his former warrant of 8d a day 
for 1 quarter, ending Mich. 8 [Eliz:] & allowed in the account of Lady 
Mason of the same year. 

John Newman & Thomas Reston ; also due to them, more, by virtue of 
another warrant dormant dated 12 Feb: 9. [Eliz:] for an increase of wages 
to either of them at 8d to make up to them the whole wages of 16d which 
Benedicke Browne, late Sergeant trumpeter deceased had, due to them for 
3 quarters of a year, and 3 days, counting from the 2294 of December 1566 
on which day the said Benydick Browne deceased. 

William Lynzey, trumpeter, by warrant dormant dated 20 March 1566. 
at 8d a day, in the room of Richarde Smythe, for one year & a quarter, 
ending Mich 9. [Eliz:]. 

Benydicke Browne, late sergt trumpeter, deceased, due for one quarter 
lacking 8 days, ending Christmas 9 [Eliz:] from which time the said 16d 
a day is given to John Newman and Tho: Reston in augmentation of their 
wages. 

Tho: Browne, trumpeter, deceased, by the said warrant dormant for his 
wages at 16d, due for 8 quarters lacking 6 days, ending 18 June 1567 on 
which day he departed. 

Payments also ( Violins:—Ambrose de Myllan, Marke Anthonye, Frauncise 
for their [a Venecia, & Innocent de Comye; also Josepho Lupo, 
parell. Italyon, George de Comye. 

Thomas Browne, musician for the violins. 

Flutes:—Gillam Duvett, Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington & Allen 
Robson. 

James Funyarde. 

Nicholas Lannyer. 

Sagbuttes :—Anthonye Maya. 

John Lannyer. 

Raphe Grene. 

Robert Maye, Edward Petala and Robart Howlet. 
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Musicians :—Richarde Woodwarde & Robarte Woodwarde, Rycharde 
Pyke. 

Anthonye de Chountie, musician. 

Anthonye Bassanye, Jasper Bassanye, John Bassanye, Baptista Bassanye, 
August Bassanye, Lodovico Bassanye and Anthonye Maria. 

Entrelude Plaiers :—Edmonde Strodwike & John Smythe. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 381. No. 8. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Fraunces Knolles, knight, P. C. & 
Treasurer of the Chamber, from Michaelmas 9 Eliz: [1567] 


to Michaelmas following. 
Payments to:— 


Trumpeters :—Stephen Metcalfe, sergeant trumpeter, John Peaches, John 
Warren, Arthure Skarlet, Henrye Reve, John Hall, Edwarde Ellyott, 
Richarde Frende, John Winkes, Thomas Westcrosse, John Restan, 
Henrye Hewes, Richarde Smythe, John Neweman, & Thomas Reston, 
due for one year, containing _ days being leap year. 

William Lindésey. 

Thomas Holdworth and Robert Westcrosse at 8d a day in the room of 
Thomas Browne, deceased, 18 June 1567, who had 16d a day, by warrant 
dormant 11 Oct. 9 Eliz:, due for one year & a quarter and six days, ending 
Mich. 10 Eliz: 

Payments also ( Violins:—Ambrose de Millan, Marke Anthonye, Fraunces 
for their ap- {a Venecia & Innocent de Comy ; Josepho Lupo, Italion, 
parell, George de Comy. 

Thomas Browne, musician for the violins. 

Petro Lupo, by warrant dormant during life, dated 20 Sept. 9 [Eliz:] for 
wages at 20d a day & livery, due for 1 year & a half, ending Mick* 10 
[Eliz:]. 

Flutes:—Gillam Duvett, Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington, James 
Funyarde. 

Nicholas Lanneer. 

Ranaldo Parradiso at 12d a day, board & livery, payable quarterly, in the 
room of Allen Robsonne, deceased due for one quarter & 20 days [document 
here torn]. 

Allen Robson, deceased [document here torn] . . . ending 4th June 
aforesaid. 

Sagbuttes :—Anthonie Maria. 

John Lanneer. 

Raphe Grene. 

Robert Maye, Edwarde Petalla & Robert Howlett. 

Musicians :—Richarde Woodwarde, Robert Woodwarde. 

Anthonye de Choutye, musician. 

Anthonye Bassany, Jasper Bassany, John Bassanye, Baptista Bassany, 
Augustin Bassany, Lodovico Bassanye & Anthony Maria. 
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Richard Pike, musician deceased, for his wages at 12d a day due for half 
a year & 57 days, ending 21. May 1568 on which day he departed. 

Entrelude players :—John Smythe. 

Edmunde Strowdewike, player, deceased, for his wages at 66s 8d a year 


& livery due for half a year & 70 days ending 3 June 1568, on which day 
he departed. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 381. No. 9. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Fraunces Knollys, knight, P. C., 
treasurer of the Chamber, from Michaelmas 10 [ Eliz: 1568] till 15 February 
12 [Eliz:] (i,e, 1 year 1 quarter & 52 days.) on which day Sir Francis 
Knollys surrendered his letters patent of his said office. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Stephen Medcalfe, sergeant trumpeter, John Peaches, 
John Warren, Arthure Scarlet, Henrye Reave, John Hull, Edwarde 
Ellyott, Richarde frende, John Winkes, Thomas Westcrosse, John Restan, 
Henrye Hewes, Richarde Smythe, John Neweman, & Thomas Restanne, 
due for 1 year & 1 quarter, ending Christmas 12 Eliz, 

William Lyndsey, Thomas Holdworthe, and Robert Westcrosse, 

Also payments ; Violins:—Ambrose de Millane, Marke Anthonye, Fraunces 
for their ap-{de Venyce, Innocente de Comye, Josepho Lupo, & Petro 
parell. Lupo due as above. 

Thomas Browne, musician for the violins. 

Flutes:—Gillam Duvet, Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington due as above. 

James Funyarde. 

Nicholas Lanneer. 

Ranaldo Paradiso at 12d a day, board & livery, in the room of Allen 


Robsonne, deceased, by warrant dormant, dated 15 October 10. Eliz:, due 
as above. 


Sagbuttes :—Anthonye Maria. 

John Lanneer & Raphe Grene. 

Robert Muye, Edwarde Petalla, & Robert Howlett. 

Musicians :—Richarde Woodwarde, Robert Woodewarde due as above. 

Anthonie de Choutye. 

Anthonye Bassanye, Jasper Bassanye, John Bassanye, Baptista Bassanye, 
Augustine Bassanye, Lodovico Bassanye, & Anthonye Maria. 

Enirelude player :—John Smythe. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 8381. No. 10. 


Declaration of the account of Thomas Henneage, esquire, treasurer of the 
chamber, from 16 February 12 Eliz :—[1570] to Michaelmas 18 [Eliz:]. 
Payments to:— 
Trumpeters :—Stephen Medcalfe, sergeant trumpeter, John Peaches, John 
Warren, Arthure Scarlet, John Hall, Edwarde Ellyot, Richarde Frende, 
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John. Winckes, Thomas Westcrosse, John Restan, Henry Hewes, Richarde 
Smythe, John Neweman, Thomas Restan, due for 1 year & 8 quarters 
ending Mich® 18 Eliz. 

Henry Reave, deceased, due for 4 year, 61 days, ending 24 August 1570 
on which day he died. 

Thomas Holdworthe, Robert Westcrosse, due for 1 year & 8 quarters, as 
above. 

William Lindzeye at 8d a day, due for 4 year & 61 days, ending 24 
August, 12 [Eliz:], from which day he hath the fee of 16d. a day as Henry 
Reve, deceased had. 

To the said William Lindzeye, by warrant dormant during life dated 
8 September 12 Eliz. at 16d. a day due for 1 year & 86 days ending Mich*. 
18. [Eliz:). 

Peter de Rossel], in the room of Henry Reave deceased, at 8d. a day, by 
the said warrant. 

Payments also Violins :—Ambrose de Myllayne, Mark Anthonye, Fraunces 
( Venyce, Innocente de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro 
Lupo. 

George de Comye, for arrears of his wages at 12d a day, due for 2 years 
& 1 quarter ending Christmas 18 [Eliz:]. 

George de Comye at 20d a day by warrant dormant during life, dated 
12 Feb: 18. Eliz, due for 8 quarters ending Mich® 18 [Eliz:|. 

Thomas Browne, musician for the violins. 

To the said George de Comye, for the arrears of his apparell. 

Flutes :—Gillam Duvet, Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington. 

James Funyarde. 

Nicholas Lanneer. 

Ranaldo Paradizo, deceased, due from Christmas 12 Eliz: till the day of 
his death, viz :—16 January 12 [Eliz:] containing 22 days. 

Gomar van Oustrewike, in the place of the said Ranaldo Paradizo, by 
warrant dormant, during life, dated 20 March 12 Eliz:—, at 16d a day & 
livery for 1 year & a half & 68 days due from the death of the said Ranaldo 
Paradizo to Mich. 18 [Eliz], & for his livery. 

Sagbuttes :—Anthonye Maria. 

John Lanneer, Raphe Grene. 

Robert Maye, Edwarde Petalla, Robert Howlett. 

Musicians :—Roberte Woodwarde, 

Anthonie Countie. 

Anthonie Bassanye, Jasper Bassanye, Baptista Bassanye, Augustine 
Bassanye, Lodovico Bassanye, Anthonie Maria. 

John Bassanye, deceased, for apparell, due for 1 half year ending 
Christmas 18 [Eliz:]. 

Richarde Woodwarde, deceased, due for 4 year ending at the feast of 
St John Baptist 12. Eliz:. 

Entrelude player :—John Smythe. 


for apparell. 
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Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 382. No. ll. 


Declaration of the account of Thomas Henneage, esquire, treasurer of the 
Chamber, from Michaelmas 13 Elizabeth [1571] to Michaelmas 


following. 
Payments to:— 


Trumpeters :—Steven Medcalf, sergeant trumpeter, John Peaches, John 
Warren, Arthure Skarlett, John Hall, Edward Eliott, Richard Frend, 
John Wynkes, Thomas Westcrosse John Reston, Henrie Hewes, Richard 
Smythe, John Newman, Thomas Reston, & William Lyndsey. 

Thomas Holdworth, Robert Westcrosse, Peter de Rossell. 

Payments also Violins: —Ambrose de Myllayne, Marke Anthonye, Fraunces 
[a Venyce, Innocente de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo 
& George de Comye. 

Thomas Browne, musician for the violins. 

Flutes :—Gillam Duvett, Petro Guye, Thomas Pagington. 

James Funyarde. 

Nicholas Lannyer. 

Gomer van Ostrewyke. 

Sagbuttes :—Anthonie Maria. 

John Lanyer, Raphe Grene. 

Robert Maye, Edward Petella, Robert Howlett. 

Musicians :— Robert Woodward, 

Anthonye Countie. 

Anthonye Bassanie, Jasper Bassani, Baptista Bassani, Augustine 
Bassanie, Lodovico Bassanie, Anthonie Maria. 

Entrelude plaier :—John Smythe. 


for apparell. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES 


Wages of Q. Elizabeth's Musicians, §c. A statement of the amounts 
annually paid to the Musicians and to the Chapel Royal in Elizabeth’s 
reign may be of interest to some readers of the Musical Antiquary. The 
list of payments here given was not printed until 1647, but it is evidently 
the reproduction of an Elizabethan document; for among the various 
Officers is named the ‘ Earle of Essex ’ as Master of the Horse. Essex, who 
died in 1601, was made master of the Horse in 1587. The allusion to the 
four Venetian brethren is not without difficulty, in this connexion. The 
Bassano brothers are doubtless meant. There were originally five of them, 
but one disappears from the list soon after their arrival in land about 
the year 1540. Of the four remaining brothers, Anthony, Jasper, John 
and Baptista, John died in 1570, so that this list must have been drawn 
up originally before that date, unless some of the numerous descendants 
of the Bassano family continued to receive the salary paid in the first 
instance to the four Venetians. 

The list of payments now reprinted, is taken from a Tract in the 
collection of George Thomason, Bookseller of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(d. 1666), now in the British Museum, of which the Title runs as follows :— 

The | Charges | Issuing forth of the Crowne Revenue | of | England, 
and | Dominion of Wales. | With the severall Officers of His Majesties 
Courts, Customes, Households, Houses, Castles, | Townes of War, Forts, 
Bulwarks, Forrests, | Parks, Chases, with their severall Fees and Allow- | 
ances, according to the Ancient Establish- | ment of the Kingdome. | And 
also the valuation of the Bishops, | and Deanes | Lands, with the Tenths 
paid out of the same. | By Captaine Lazarus Haward. | London, | printed 
for Iohn Wright, at the Signe of the | Kings-head in the old Baily, 1647. | 
Thomason notes in MS. ‘Feb. 20th, 1646’, as the date of publication. 
The pamphlet was reprinted without alteration in 1660. Lazarus Haward, 
the author of this compilation also wrote ‘ A Continuation of the Diurnal 
Occurrences and proceedings of the English Army against the Rebels in 
Ireland,’ &c. (1642); and ‘A Continuation of the last Occurrences from 
Ireland, or The Copie of a Letter sent from Lieutenant Haward’, &c. 1642. 
Also in 1646, ‘A Few Collections for Irelands Souldiers’ dedicated to Philip 
Lord Lysle: these are a curious set of Acrostics on terms of military drill 
such as, ‘Advance your Pike,’ ‘Order your Pike,’ ‘Shoulder your Pike,’ &c. 
His object in compiling ‘ The Charges,’ &c., appears from his Dedication of 
it to the ‘Lords and Commons in Parliament Assembled’. In this he 
states that he has been many years a soldier, and has kept the information 
‘secret for many yeeres together’ but now ‘reflecting upon the overture 
of things in these distracted times’ publishes it conceiving that it ‘may 
enduce to the profitting of the Common-wealth,’ ‘the face of war having 
ruined, distracted and desolated many of those Ancient particular estab- 
lishments; few of them remaining within their bounds without some 
abuse ; which . . . is now like to be re-established in all the particulars, 
as cannot. . . but conduce to the good of the republike, and. . . to the 
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good of all those who are or may be intressed herein.’ He ends by 
saying that he is ‘now bound for the service in Ireland.’ 

After going through the various Offices and Appointments, from the 
Court of Chancery to the Harriers, Otter-Hounds, and Buck hounden, he 
gives the number and wages of the 


Musicians and Players. £8. d. 
Serjeant Trumpter: Fee ‘ ‘ ‘ . j ° . 40 0 0 
Sixteen Trumpeters: Fee le peice . . ‘ . ‘ . 24 6 8 
Two Luters: Fee le peice . ‘ . s ‘ ‘ - 40 0 0 
Two Harpers: Fee le peice . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 19 56 0 
Eight Singers: Fee le peice . . ‘ . . . . 618 4 
Allowance to 6 Children for singing . ; ~ « + 500 0 
Rebeck . ‘ . , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ye . 28 6 8 
9 Minstrels {3 at 24. 6. 4 , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 4818 4 
whereof (7 at 18.5.0.) .  . ‘ . . ‘ . 12715 0 
Six Sackbuts: Fee le peice, 24. 6. 8. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . 147 0 0 
Eight Vials: Fee le peice, 201. ‘ . ‘ , . - 160 0 0 
Three Drumsleds: Fee le peice 18]. 5s. . . ; , . 5215 0 
Two Players on the Flute: Fee le peice 181.58, .  . . 8610 0 
Two Players on the Virginals: Fee le peice 301. . - 600 
Seven Musician Strangers: To the 4 brethren Venetians 
amongst them . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ . . 188 6 8 
8 Players of Enterludes: Fee le peice 3. 6. 8. . . . - 2618 4 
Two makers of Instruments: Fee to one , i ‘ - 20 0 0 
The other . . - 10 0 0 


Then come 6 Surgeons, 3 Physicians, 8 Apothicaries, and an 
Astronomer—all among the Musicians and Players. 

Later on we come to the ‘Chappell’ :— 
82 Gentlemen of the Chappell: Fee, a peice 11. 8. 1 ob. - 865 0 0 
Master of the Children: Fee . . ‘ . . . - 40 0 0 
To the Children at High Feasts: Largesses . . ° - 918 4 
Allowance for their break-fasts  . ‘ . ‘ » - 160 0 


W. BarcLay SquriRE. 


The sharpened ‘leading-notes’ in a Cadence. Editors and copyists of old 
MS. music are sometimes confronted with a passage like the following, 
po is the opening of the Contra Tenor part in Byrd’s ‘If that a sinner’s 
sighs ’:— 

















we 


If that a sin -_ ner’s sighs. 


Here of course a $ must be added to the F: but what about the first G? 
Isa $to be added to it in spite of the reading of the MS., or are we to 
suppose that the old writers preferred the descending G to be §, in order 
to enhance the effect of the rising G $? 

This example is taken from a first-rate MS., dated 1581, now in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford: I know no better authority than this, 
among the MSS. written about that time. I am permitted to quote from 
it by the kindness of the Governing Body of Christ Church. 

In this instance we happen to know how Byrd meant the passage to be 
sung, for he published this composition seven years later, in his Psalmes, 
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Sonets, and songs of sadnes and pietie, 1588: and he prints the passage 


thus : — 


2 eo a—teo 2 
aorta = = 

















LL 


it # # 


with a $ printed under the first G and under the F. 

In the later undated edition of the Psalmes, Sonets, etc. which Mr. Steele 
assigns conjecturally to 1589 (Earliest English Music Printing) the $s stand 
by the notes, thus :— 

Q + Qa 


Here we have an example which proves conclusively what Byrd’s 
intentions were, and probably we may argue that other composers also 
wished the $ to be added in similar places. G. E. P. Arxwrieut. 





























' Date of John Field’s début (p. 62). Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood is good 
enough to supplement his note on this subject, by giving the reference to the 
source of his discovery—the Hibernian Journal for April 11, 1792. 
The advertisement, quoted from the copy of the paper preserved in the 
National Library, Dublin, is as follows :— 


‘RorunDa 
‘Signor Giordani’s last Spiritual Concert 
‘Will be on Saturday next, the 14th of April 


‘Madam Gautherot will perform a new Concerto on the Violin and Master 
Field (a youth of eight years of age) will play a Concerto and a Sonata on 
the Grand Piano Forte. 

‘Tickets at seven British Shillings each, to be had of Signor Giordani 
No 9 Pitt-street.’ 

The same advertisement also appears in the paper for Friday, April 18, 
1792. The paper was published every Monday, Wednesday and —— 

DITOR, 


ANSWERS. 


Wills of English Musicians before 1800 (p. 62). Thomas Bateson’s Will, 
dated March 2, 1629-80, was published in the ‘Musical News’ a year or 
two ago. I have always had a notion that Bateson came from the Wirral 
district of Cheshire. I see that a Cheshire archer at Agincourt, William 
Bateson, came from the Hundred of Northwich. Perhaps this may have 
been an ancestor. J. C. Briper. 


Bloxam’s Magdalen College Registers, Vol. ii, 1857, gives the 
Wills of three of the Magdalen Organists. Robert Perrot (1550), p. 184; 
Thomas Hetcht (1784), p. 208; Dr. William Hayes (1777), p. 215. Oxon. 





Pray Goody (p. 62). This was a song sung by Apollo in ‘Midas’, a 
Burletta written in 1759 by Kane O’Hara (1714 ?-1782), first played in 
Dublin in 1761, and produced in London in 1764. (See new edition, 
Dict. of Nat. Biography, vol. 14, p. 957.) I have the song bound up with 
others in 1815. A. B, MarsHatt, 
K 
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Another correspondent, ‘Mus. Bac.’, has also drawn attention to 
the appearance of ‘ Pray Goody’ in ‘ Midas’. But the tunes in ‘ Midas’ were 
not new tunes composed for the Burletta, unless we except any which is 
directed to be sung ‘To its own tune’, in the word-book. The song ‘ Pray 
Goody’ is thus headed: ‘Air XII. A tune in Queen Mab’. What 
‘Queen Mab’ may have been, and who composed the music for it, are 
questions on which other correspondents may throw some light. 1 
Kidson, in his article ‘Midas’ in the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary, 
says that the air ‘Pray Goody’ has been variously ascribed to Rousseau, 
Oswald, and Burney. He seems to have doubt as to the first appearance 
of the Burletta having taken place in Dublin, but the Preface to the word- 
book of 1764 distinctly states ‘that the first idea of it was conceived, and 
the plan in some measure executed by a gentleman in Dublin, for the 
private entertainment of some persons of distinction in that kingdom, at 
a time when Italian Burlettas were blended with the exhibitions of the 
Theatre, and almost triumphed over the best productions in our language. 
The public spirit of those for whom it was originally intended prevailed 
upon the author to enlarge his design. Accordingly, Midas adventured 
on the stage, and met with uncommon success for a series of nights’, &c. 
Mr. Kidson says that the Burletta was ‘revised and acted at Drury Lane, 
Oct. 25, 1802’, and ‘another revival took place at Covent Garden in 1814.’ 


Eprror. 


QUERIES 


A Flute part by (?) Purcell. Can any one identify this passage? It is on 
the back of a slip which Purcell pasted over some other music on 
& partly-filled page, in order to write upon it his Anthem, ‘Behold now 
praise the Lord’. It is the beginning of the flute-part of something, but it 
need not necessarily be composed by Purcell, though it is in his hand- 
writing. I transpose it into the ordinary treble clef. 
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There is more of it but this will be enough for identification. The MS. 
is B.M. Add. MS. 80982. G. E. P. ArKwrieut. 


‘Ghosts of every occupation.’ Burney, writing in 1789 (Hist. iv, p. 215), 
speaks of Richard Leveridge as a bass singer. ‘I remember his singing 
“Ghosts of every occupation,” and several of Purcell’s base songs, occa- 
sionally, in a style which forty years ago seemed antediluvian.’” Who 
was the composer of the song named? It appears to be a song in the 
Necromancer, but whether that is a play or an opera I do not know. 


T. Y. 
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